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GEOGRAPHY 


Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials 
of Geography 
HE 


the teaching of physical and political 








way in which these books unite 


geography, their unusually attractive maps, 


large clear type, abundant and _ realistic 


pictures and their presentation of the most 
} approved 


geography are features praised by thous- 


modern methods of teaching 


ands of teachers. 


SPELLING 


| Pearson and Suzzallo’s Essentials of 
Spelling 


HIS book teaches thoroughly the words 





examination of thousands of children’s 
All of 1,000 words of 


the Ayres Measuring Scale are included. 


compositions. the 


The so-called “one hundred demons” re- 


| ceive special drill. 


THEY GIVE SATISFACTION 


HISTORY 


Hart’s School History of the 
United States 


IVES young people a new and broader 





understanding of our true relations, 
both past and present, with other countries. 
patriotic, it is devoid of 


Decidedly yet 


boastfulness. It is entertaining in style, 


well-balanced in its proportions, attractive 
in its illustrations. A very appealing and 
inspiring book for higher elementary grades 


and junior high schools. 


READING 


Story Hour Readers 
HE 


perfect development in these readers. 





“content method” reaches its most 


Five simple steps form the entire develop- 


| everyone ought to know. The 
| . “ f each lesson—the tell 
: ment of each lesson—the telling of the 
' vocabulary embodies the results of recent tes F 
j - , . tn. ue story, the dramatization, the blackboard 
scie > studies, and is based* upon an : ; 
wae mati . P work, the perception card work and the 


reading from the books. 

In these books the adaptation of phonics 
to the reading material keeps up the interest 
and makes the child’s reading natural and 





expressive. 
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“Entirely new and absolutely in accordance with 
the spirit of the age.” 
This is what an eminent critic 


says of the introduction, notes 
and vocabulary of 


BURTON’S EDITION 


of 


VERGIL 


There is nothing superfluous. 











_ There is everything necessary. 
| It is entirely free from outworn theories. 


From the notes the student will get just 
| the information he needs for a thor- 
ough understanding of the passage 
under consideration, and expressed in 
remarkably clear form. 


There is a_ sight reading section and a 
collection of parallel literary passages. 





| 
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| SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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RUGG-CLARK’S —sid 
FUNDAMENTALS OF HIGH | 
SCHOOL MATHEMATICS | 


A textbook which is the result of extensive 
investigation and research. 


Summary of Part of the Contents 
|} CHAPTER I. A New Way to Represent Numbers. Shows 


the economy of time in using abbreviations or letters to stand 
for numbers. 

CHAPTER II. How to Use the Equation. Though used 
from the first day intuitively, a deliberate study of the equa- 
tion is not begun until the fourth week. Instead of stating 
rules to be applied in the solution of problems, a series of 
questions on carefully graded development material leads the 


pupil to generalize and formulate his own procedure. 
CHAPTER III. The Construction and Evaluation of For- 
mulas. The pupil first learns to deal with symbolism, which 


has significant or meaningful content, rather than with the 
mysterious “x” or “ y.” 
Chapters IV, V, and VI deal correctly and inductively with 
the properties of triangles. The solution of a great number 
of interesting problems by these methods makes these three 
chapters a most important part of the year’s work. 
CHAPTER IV. How to Find Unknown Distances by Means 
of Seale Drawings 
CHAPTER V. The Use of Similar Triangles in Finding Un- 
known Distances. 
CHAPTER VI. The Use of the Right Triangle (Trigono- 
metric Functions) in Finding Unknown Distances. 
CHAPTFR VII How tt Handle Tables and _ Graphs. 
Teaches how to deal with large numbers of facts by tabular 
and graphic methods. 
CHAPTER VIII. How to Represent the Relationship be- 
tween Quantities Which Change Together. Beginning here 
and continuing throughout the course, the student deals with 
“variables which change together,” i. e., with dependence of 
functionality. (The f (x) notation is never used.) Three 
methods of representing dependence form the core of all such 
chapters: the tabular method, the graphic method, and the 
equational method. 

Cloth. xvi+305 pages. 81.00. 
(Next week we will give a summary of the rest of the book.) 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City and Manila 




















lustrations add to its charm. 
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**The kind of a book that I have been looking for’’ 


Dubrule’s Le Francais pour Tous 


It fits in nicely with the needs of first-year pupils, both in subject mat- 
ter and presentation. The book is very attractive in appearance and thor- 
oughly modern in method and material. 


It is unusual to find in a beginners’ book so much interesting material 
concerning the daily life and customs of the French people. The many il- 


E. L. Palmer, High School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
An unusual book, with a delightful French atmosphere. 
Bingham Military School, Asheville, N. C. 


It is the kind of a book that I have been looking for. ‘The grammar 
is taught incidentally and made very interesting. 


M. D. Wolcott, High School, Peru, N. Y. 


Are you familiar with this new direct-method French book ? 





EE. M. Bates, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Major E. E. Greenwood, | 





15 Ashburton Place, Boston 
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DRAMATIZATION OF LITERATURE: ITS USE AND 
ITS ABUSE 


BY WALTER BARNES 


Head of the English Department, State Normal School, Fairmont, West Virginia 


It is time for some one to rise up in meetin’ 
and speak out vigorously against the present-day 
over-emphasis of the dramatization of literature. 
Dramatization of literature has become a fad, a 
fetich; we “play” everything, we stage every 
poem and story we read, we treat literature as a 
mere accessory before the fact, as a scenario for 
a “movie.” Dramatization has hardened into a 
rigid convention, it has degenerated into a 
formal detail in the lesson ritual. Surely it is 
time to re-examine, to re-evaluate the dramatiza- 
tion of literature, to save it from its friends lest, 
later on, we shall have the more difficult task of 
saving it from its enemies. 

The claims made for the schoolroom dra- 
matization of literature are extravagant in the 
extreme. Apparently some enthusiasts believe 
that when they have dramatized a selection of 
literature they have done all that can be done, 
they have exhausted its literary possibilities, they 
have extracted all its nutritive values, they have 
raised it to the highest plane. It is as if we had 
suddenly discovered a new continent with bound- 
less resources, or, rather, as if we had found a 
touchstone that transforms the base metal of 
literature into gold. I suppose the truth is that 
literature is so hard to teach and the results of 
our teaching are so_ invisible, so imponderable 
and immeasurable that we extend a glad welcome 
to any device or method that promises to pro- 
duce something tangible, something concrete 
and solid, something that will show. 

Let us examine some of the alleged values of 
the dramatization of literature. 

ne assertion frequently made is that dramat- 
ization is a natural instinct in children. Now, | 
have the highest respect, I have even the deepest 
reverence for instincts, and I believe with all my 
heart that we are blind and besotted if we do not 
use the instincts as valleys down’ which the 
stream of our education should flow. But T 
doubt if the dramatization of literature, at least 
the sort of dramatization usuallv practiced in our 
schools. is the actuating of a universal or a com- 
relling instinct. TI know, of course, that chil- 
dren do naturally play at many things. They 
play house, they p'av horse. plav school. store. 
farming, they play father and mother, Indian and 


soldier: they play almost every vital experience. 
Recently I saw a girl of five or six years playing 
train. She had climbed into a hammock, and 
the swaying back and forth of the hammock rep- 
resented the forward motion of the train. Pres- 
ently she covered her face with the loose folds of 
the hammock, closed her eyes, and—started 
into the tunnel! 

ut the thoughtful person observes that nearly 
all this “natural” play-acting of children is dram- 
atization of actual activities, not of tales learned 
from books. Sometimes, of course, children do 
enact scenes from their reading. As a boy I 
took part in dramatizing Robinson Crusoe on a 
tiny island in M Creek, in dramatizing the 
snowball episode in “Being a Boy” and some of 
the Injun Joe incidents from “Tom Sawyer.” 
But the stories we chose were not those we had 
merely read in school, they were those we had 
lived with in fancy until they had become merged 
with our actual experiences and were an integral 
part of us. And moreover we instinctively se- 
lected plots that did little more than give us in- 
spiration and a basic theme for the weaving of 
our own ideas. We fe't free at any time to alter 
the events; the story served as a sort of musical 
instrument upon which we could play our im- 
provisatious. So far as I renember—and there 
is not much of my childhood that I do not re- 
member—we never, of our own free will and ac- 
cord, played a fairy story or poetry (perish the 
thought! we preferred not to think of poetry), 
making a virtue of slavish adherence to a text: 
nor have I| often seen children of this generation, 
even after years of schoolroom training, play- 
ing voluntarily stories learned at school. Thev 
may do it now and then, but certainly this kind 
of dramatization should not be called instinctive. 
The plays that children engage in are free, flex- 
ible, spontaneous, happy-go-lucky, 





ay 





catch-as- 
catch-can dramatizations of scenes and incidents 
from real life or from those rare books that rep- 
resent life. 

W ordsworth—wise in this as in evervthing he 
wrote concerning the nature of chi'dren—hos 
pictured the natural dramatization of little chil- 
dren in his “Intimations” :— 
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Behold the child among His new-born -blisses, 
A six years’ darling of a pigmy size! 
See where ’mid work of his own hand he lies. 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
With light upon him from his father’s eyes! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art: 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral; 
And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song; 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife; 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 
And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part, 
Filling from time to time his “humorous stage” 
With all the persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage, 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 

Imitation, dramatization—this is instinctive; 
but it is dramatization of that which “Life brings 
with her in her equipage,” not the tales one 
reads from a book. Only the’ exceedingly 
bookish child makes it a practice to play scenes 
from literature. 

And it is the very rare boy or girl that has the 
mimetic and impersonating talents that are de- 
manded for adequate dramatization. Those who 
have the talents should be given all possible en- 
couragement and training, for in a truly demo- 
cratic school every power should be exercised 
and developed; but it is vain to expect anything 
like artistic acting from nine-tenths of the pupils. 
The truth is, the instinct for dramatization which 
is latent in children would not lead naturally to 
the sort of play-acting we have in schools nor 
will that sort of play-acting call forth and de- 
velop and make educative the instinct. Children 
naturally imagine they are certain characters or 
are doing certain things, but their impulse to 
dramatize rarely goes further than crude imita- 
tion; it is, for the most part, a mental dramatiza- 
tion, and the illusion produced by reading a se- 
lection of literature is not heightened, it is dis- 
pelled by physical impersonation. Of this I will 
speak more at length later on. 

An enthusiastic primary teacher to whom I 
Was expatiating on this theme in the above style 
countered in this wise: “But dramatization gives 
children pleasure; surely you would not deny 
children any legitimate pleasure.” Surely not. 
Pleasure, fine, pure pleasure is a vital part of liie 
and of education for the needs of life. But, to 
be brutally frank, I have not often seen children 
obtaining much pleasure out of the schoolroom 
dramatization of literature. Most of them get 
some enjoyment from the first shaping-up of a 
story for acting, though some are bored by this; 
but in the rehearsing and rehashing and the 
working out of minute details, in the more or 
less cut-and-dried final acting, in all this there is 
but the scantest measure of fun. It is usually a 
counterfeit pleasure, a sickly—and _ sickening— 
pretense; the youngsters are hypnotized into the 
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belief that they are having a good time and then 
galvanized into a puppet-like activity. Contrast 
the child at free play with the child at forced 
play-acting, contrast the speaking countenance 
and self-initiated activity of the one with the 
blank face and wooden motions of the other, and. 
you will perceive the difference between the dia- 
mond of genuine joy and the rhine-stone of pre- 
tended joy. Among the most bored children [ 
ever saw were a group of seventh-grade boys 
playing soldiers in a literature-history drama 
trumped up and framed up by the teacher; they 
should have been filled to the brim with love of 
their country and patriotic hatred of its enemies; 
instead of that, if their mien had any meaning— 
pardon the pun—they were hating ‘the teacher 
who forced them into the sorry business with a 
pure fire of hatred wonderful to witness. The 
fun that children get out of the spontaneous, ex- 
temporanceous dramatization which they engage 
in outside of school vanishes into thin air when 
the play is carried into the schoolroom and made 
a part of the artificial routine of the school. No, 
I will contract to find a hundred pleasures for 
children more real, more intense, more natural, 
and more lasting than that derived from school- 
room dramatization. 

Other arguments for dramatization of liter- 
ature are: that it assists the child to overcome 
bashiulness and self-consciousness by putting 
him through an apprenticeship in appearing in 
public; and that it gives desirable language train- 
ing. . Let us examine these claims. 

There is a bit of truth in the first claim, I con- 
cede—a bit of truth. But a stolid child will re- 
main stolid after months of play-acting, a very 
backward child is not transfonmed into a very 
forward child by even a long course of “drama- 
tics.” Sometimes a boy or girl becomes so ab- 
sorbed in the impersonation for a time that he 
forgets himself, but when the spell is snapped— 
“Richard is himself again.” Were you ever pres- 
ent at the theatre when an actor, who perhaps 
had just given an admirable interpretation of 
some character, with certainty and clarity and 
supreme self-confidence, had a pitiable case of 
stage-fright when called before the curtain for 
a few remarks? I know a concert singer who 
has unwavering self-possession as long as he is 
singing but who trembles with fright-ague when 
he has to speak a few sentences before his audi- 
ence. The fact that one can show aplomb and 
sang-froid when impersonating a character does 
not insure his carrying that same glibness an: 
assurance out into life or his modifying, to an 
anpreciable extent, his manners and address. 
The utmost that may be claimed for dramatiza- 
tion is that occasionally it may awaken some list- 
less. lackadaisical child, may take out of himself 
temporarily some introspective bov, may inspire 
a diffident girl with a transitory courage. 

And as for the contention that children are 
given useful language training through drama- 
tization, that strikes me as very weak indeed. 
How can a child learn correctness—really learn 
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it, learn it to the point when he applies it—when 
the circumstances under which he is speaking 
are so unlike the circumstances in real life? And 
if he does not learn correctness, how less likely 
he is to learn naturalness, picturesqueness, force- 
fulness, when he is compelled in schoolroom 
dramatization to speak a language that is stilted 
and affected and un-Fnglish! Lately I was pres- 
ent at a dramatization when a boy-actor spoke of 
“trading horses”; and no sooner was the play 
finished than the teacher criticised “trading’”—he 
should have used “exchanging.” Think of it: 
! Shades of David Harum! 
Why, if any exchanging of words were desirable, 
the boy should have been told to speak of swap- 
ping horses. Of all the repressed, parrot-like 
language I ever heard—even in school, where I 
have heard so much of it—the worst has been in 
dramatization. We might conceivably employ 
dramatization to teach language, if we had 
proper—or should I say “improper”—standards 
of language and if we directed our activities 
straight to that objective. But in that case we 
should lose sight of the essential purpose of the 
dramatization of literature. 

And what is the essential purpose of the 
dramatization of literature?—for to that phase of 
our inquiry have we now arrived. Dramatiza- 
tion of a specimen of literature is legitimate, de- 
sirable only when the dramatization increases 
appreciation of the literature, when it adds to the 
emotional wealth, when it intensifies that artistic 
pleasure which alone is the natural 
literature. 


“exchanging horses” 





mission of 


Now. as a matter of sober fact, schoolroom 
dramatization of literature does not usually 
enchance appreciation of the literature drama- 
tized, it nearly always detracts from it. Examples? 
Plenty of them. I once saw a fourth-grade class 
dramatizing the story of the Samaritan. 
It had heen read to them, they had fe!t its ethical 
ond esthetic beauty and appreciated its statement 
of a ereat spiritual law; they had exhausted its 
possibilities. Of course, they should at once 
have moved on to green fields and pastures new. 
Rut no; thev must play it. Imagine the stately, 
beautiful, affecting story subjected to the crude 
The man _ from 
Jericho must be set upon by thieves; the boys 
could act that part at least—and_ the scuffling 
raised a heartv laugh—and the dignity of the 
sp'endid storv began to ooze away. The passing 
by of the priest and the Levite was negative, at 
least it did no harm to the tale. But conceive 
the merriment when the Good Samaritan came 
along riding on another boy, disguised for the 
nonce as an ass, down on his hunkers: and con- 
ceive how the merriment swelled when the Good 
Samaritan tried to push the man from Jericho up 
on his animal, while he would keep slipping off. 
By this time a gale of mirth had swept over the 
schoolroom, and had swept away all the grace 
and artistry and beauty of the story. 

That may seem like an extreme case. but it 
illustrates forcibly what almost invariably hap- 


Good 


handling of a gang of boys. 


61 
pens. Take a Mother Goose jingle, for instance. 
Their dominant qualities are the swinging, 


quantitative rhythm, the fun and fancy, the pic- 
turesque. Dramatize them—and their glory has 
departed. Here is little Miss Muffett—we see 
her, a pretty, timid little girl of four or five years 
of age, sitting in the yard near the kitchen door 
on a tuffett (We don't know what a tuffett is— 
perhaps a tuft of grass—the word was coined by 
Mother Goose), contentedly eating her curds 
and whey (We don’t know much about curds and 
whey, either, so we can imagine it anything es- 
pecially good to eat), Suddenly we see a big, 
black, ugly, hairy, creepy-looking, venomous- 
looking spider, stealthily slipping up toward her. 
She looks round, sees the bloated, wicked crea- 
ture almost upon her; she flings down her beloved 
curds and whey and in a panic flees to the safety 
of the kitchen door and mother’s arms. What a 
thrilling, touching little drama it is, as we visual- 
ize it, dramatizing it in that inner stage, that 
camera obscura, the mind’s eye! Now “play” it 
in the schoolroom and observe how in a trice 
all the verisimilitude and all the romance van- 
ishes. We see a commonplace Mary (one of us 
—we all are acquainted with her) impersonating 
our visionary Miss Muffett. She sits on a stool 
—the tuffett—and pretends to eat something out 
of a hat—John’s hat. Now we see a boy down 
on all-fours waddling out of a corner. We knew 
he was there: we had debated whether Will or 
Bob should take that role. He is the spider! 
But he doesn’t look like a spider—though he has 
thin legs and arms and has a coat drawn over 
his head and straws stuck in his hat to represent 
feelers—and he doesn’t crawl like a spider. 
And the delicious, creepy feeling we ‘have ex- 
perienced when we read about the spider and 
picture him is gone: we laugh when we should 
be having goose-flesh. No, decidedly: we had 
better leave Mother Goose to her own devices. 
Jingle the verses, talk them over with the chil- 
dren, let them learn them and _ rattle them off, 
feeling the appropriate emotions and visualizing 
the silhouette-like pictures, and then—another 
jingle, not dramatization of the one already 
mastered. Appreciation of such literature can- 
not possibly be enhanced by a crude, cobbled- 
tovether dramatization. 

We must be brought to realize that the fine 
and exquisite workmanshin of a literary artist 1s 
injured beyond repair bv the crude and bungling 
staging and acting of children, even as the pretty 
tragedy of Pvramus and Thisbe 
Bottom and his fellow-clowns in “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” And the mutilation is all the 
ehastlier when the children attempt to present a 
beautiful children’s play, like “Peter Pan.” One 
of the most agonizing half-hours I ever spent 
was in witnessing children perform Maeterlinck’s 
“Blue Bird.” seeing the gossamer web of fancy 
defaced and despoiled by the clumsy hands of the 
child-actors. The more perfect is a specimen of 
literature the more certainly will it be marred by 
children’s acting. He who really reads litera- 
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ture—reads with intellect vivified by the emo- 
tional force generated by the emotional heat of 
the literature—obtains a keener, a more ex- 
quisite and exalted pleasure and a truer compre- 
hension than he who depends upon a dramatic 
performance by anyone other than a dramatic 
artist. The pictures that flash upon the retina 
of the mind’s eve are more vivid and more beau- 
tiful than the tableaux set out upon the amateur 
stage by the crass efforts of small boys and girls. 
Keats expresses this thought as he broods over 
the figures engraved upon the Grecian urn:— 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on: 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe, to the spirit, ditties of no tone. 

Dave Rink once said: “I have never seen a 
play of Shapespeare’s on the stage as satisfying 
to meas the same play read in my own study. Lain 
not insinuating I could act the roles more con- 
vincingly or stage the scenes more realistically ; 
I mean only that there is no Falstaff, no Hamlet, 
no Rosalind impersonated by actors who is as 
real, as suggestive, as rich in warm humanity as 
the characters limned by Shakespeare. I prefer 
reading between the lines to hearing the lines 
read.” 

Now, I am well aware that it is only the ex- 
perienced reader that can read between the lines 
in this fashion, I know that a few children are so 
objective in mentality, so motor-minded that 
they can understand only what they actually see 
and handle and do, and I realize furthermore 
that when normal children are just learning to 
read dramatization furnishes another incentive to 
learn, another way of making the printed words 
alive with meaning. But even so, my contention 
holds: that the most thrilling joys which litera- 
ture can give are those experienced by him who 
reads in silence and_ solitude, envisaging the 
scenes, the characters, the incidents, fathoming 
motives, peopling his mind with the creatures of 
his andthe author’s begetting, fashioning a world 
after his own desires. He clambers up the bean- 
pole with Jack, he slumbers on the bed of the 
little wee bear, he peeps into the ghastly closet 
of Bluebeard, he rubs Aladdin’s lamp, he fights 
with Giant Despair, he is marooned on the wreck 
with Huck and Jim, he climbs up Doone Falls 
with John Ridd—and all the dramatization he 
needs goes on in the stage built in his own brain, 


all the necessary actuating of his emotions is 
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shown in the widening of his eyes, the contract- 
ing of his brows, the clenching of his hands. Give 
me the child curled up in a cozy arm-chair, shut 
off from the drab realities of the workaday world, 
trafficking with giants, goblins, and fairies in 
“sessions of sweet silent thought,” with heart 
alternately lightening and tightening as the for- 
tunes of his hero ebb and flow—give me that, 
and you may have a roomful of languid young- 
sters witnessing your futile, 
dramatizations. 

And now having wreaked my rage upon the 
subject, let me state once more that it is against 
the dramatization of literature in particular, not 
against dramatization in general, that Ihave been 
fulminating. I fully recognize the great value. of 
dramatization as an aid in objectifying unfami- 
liar ideas. Dramatize scenes from history—if, 
indeed, you cannot find these scenes better de- 
picted in literature—dramatize geography, dram- 
atize civics. Some fields of thought can be en- 
tered into most-easily through object lessons, 
some through field trips, some through demon- 
stration and laboratory work, some through dia- 
gram, picture, or map, and through 
dramatic representation. We learn by doing— 
or, rather, we learn by supervised and guided 
doing—and dramatization is a type of doing, act- 
ing is a form of action. But—and here is the 
point—it is not learning that we should expect 
from literature. It is the stimulation and educa- 
tion of emotions, it is the awakening and refining 
of the sense of beauty, it is the quickening of 
imagination, it is artistic pleasure, it is this which 
constitutes the sole contribution that literature 
makes to education and to life. And all that 
most dramatization of literature does is to tear 
away the beauty and grace and fancy and show 
us the bare bones of fact. The land of books is 
an enchanted land, a land of shapes and shadows, 
of fogs and mists, of twilight—twilight which 
softens and subdues the ruggedness and naked- 
ness of the landscape, which casts over life the 
mellow coloring of fancy. Dramatization is the 
sunlight: in it we discern too closely and too 
clearly the barren realities of life. Coleridge 
speaks somewhere of “that willing suspension of 
disbelief which constitutes poetic faith.” Drama- 
tization of literature, through its crudeness, its 
intrusion of prosaic reality, its inadequacy of 
illusion makes it almost impossible for us to 
suspend disbelief, makes it almost impossible for 
us to preserve our poetic faith. 


crude, puerile 
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COMMUNISTIC MANIFESTO 


The seizure of political power by the proletariat means destruction of the political power of 
the bourgeoisie. The power of the bourgeoisie is in the civil state with its capitalist organiza- 
tion under control of bourgeoisie-junker officials, its police and gendarmes, its jailers and 
judges, its priests, government officials, etc. Conquest of the political power means not merely 
change in the personnel of ministries, but annihilation of the enemy’s apparatus of government; 
disarmament of the bourgeoisie, of the counter revolutionary officers, of the White guard; arm- 
ing of the proletariat, the revolutionary soldiers, the Red guard of workingmen; displacement of 
all bourgeois judges and organization of proletarian courts; elimination of control by reaction- 
ary government officers, and substitution of new organs cf management of the proletariat. 
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THE VALUE OF CONTINUOUS EXPERT EFFICIENCY 
EVALUATION IN A SCHOOL SYSTEM 


BY JOHN L. SHROY 


Ph ladelphia 


Work to be done by an Efficiency Committee: 

1. Looking forward to salaries on a merit 
basis: a. Evaluate teacher’s work. b. Evaluate 
Principals’ work.c. Evaluate District Superin- 
tendents’ work. 

2. Evaluate the work of the one-, two- and 
three-division schools as compared with the 
work of a large organization of twenty-five or 
more divisions. 3. Evaluate the work done in 
a class of twenty-five pupils as compared with the 
work done in a class of forty-five or more. 4. In- 
vestigate home study as compared with super- 


vised schoolroom — study. 5. Investigate the 
use and life of textbooks. 6. The  non-pro- 
moted problem. 7. The backward problem. 


8. The over-age problem. 9. Teacher 
ment while in position. 10. Building 
ment. 

1. (a) An Expert Efficiency Evaluation Com- 
mittee will not stop, like a survey, after taking 
one look at a school system. Its work will nec- 
essarily be continuous. We must know not oniy 
the mental, moral and physical condition of 
pupils when they are given to a teacher but must 
also know similar conditions when they leave her 
to go higher. Rote work is at times very showy 
but it is cultural work that is most worthwhile. 
This will be seen in the way pupils attack their 
subjects and work in the next higher grade, for 
which due credit should be given to the teacher 
of the grade below. 

(b) As applied to an individual school it will 
investigate the work of each teacher as indicated 
and then examine into the administration of the 
school. his will evaluate the principal's work. 

Included in this investigation will be: The kind 
of supervision: pedagogical help given teachers; 
methods of discipline; card indexes: report cards: 
letter files (the kind of letters received and the 
kind of letters sent in answer to them); programs 
of teachers’ meetings—general, grade, subject; 
care of furniture, books and equipment. In 
judging a teacher’s or principal’s work the clien- 
tele of the school will receive consideration; the 
nationalities represented; is English spoken 
when the pupils enter school? the attitude of 
Parents toward the school so far as it has been 
influenced by personal conferences with princi- 
pals and by parents’ meetings. 

The committee will give due weight to (a) the 
judgments of principals in ordering supplies. (b) 
in assigning teachers (so faris this their preroga- 
tive) to teach in the grades for which they are 
best fitted and in which thev can do their best 
work, (c) to the attitude of principals toward 
free and organized play, (d) the _ principals’ 
knowledge of the latest and best ideas on educa- 


improve- 
improve- 


tion as gathered from up-to-date reading, atten- 
dance at lectures and conferences, (e) application: 
ot this knowledge to their individual problems, 
(f) the giving of measurement tests and drawing 


from results conclusions that will help in the 
work of the school. 

The committee will take cognizance of the 
kind of building, the kind of teachers and the 


kind of playground facilities with which a princi- 
pal must work, in summing up the problem upon 
which a principal brings to bear ‘his ability and 
personality. 

During this kind of school evaluation it will be 
found whether it is true or not that a principal 
without sufficient clerical help is compelled by 
necessity to become little more than a high 
priced clerk. Principals and superintendents are 
confident of this now. The committee will prove 
it conclusively. Surely every supervising princi- 
pal should have clerical help if he is to run. the 
kind of school that is expected of thhim and teach- 
ing principals should have some such service if 
their work is to be compared with other 7th and 
8th grades—that is, if there will be any teaching 
principals after the evaluation is done and the 
results are considered and acted upon. As 
the principal’s work is measured and judged so 
should the work of the district superintendent 
be measured and judged, to see if he is doing his 
work in the best way and if he is an inspiring 
and helpful influence with principals, teachers 
and pupils. 

2. Another work of Evaluation 
will be the investigation of the small school of 
several divisions. The cost per pupil in a small 
school is three times as great as the cost per 
pupil in a large organization of twenty-five or 
more divisions. Because of the inaccessibility 
of most schools of this kind it is well nigh im- 
possible to give the pupils the kind of training 
that pupils in the larger schools can be given. 
The pupils thus lose hand-work, shop-work, 
sewing, cooking. They lose the benefit of lan- 


Committee 


tern exhibitions in geography, history and 
literature. They lose the benefit of departmen- 


tal instruction under teachers who specialize and 
are thus able to give to their subjects the enthu- 
siasm that begets interest, enthusiasm and love 
for the subjects. 

The one fact that an efficiency evaluation will 
show in an examination into the work of the 
small school will be that neither the state, the 
city nor the local community is getting an ade- 
auate return for the money that is expended. 
The state and the city may see and believe this 
but the bequeathed and solicitous sentiment for 
the local school is slow in changing. Real es- 











tate dealers often encourage and foster the senti- 
ment in the belief that property 
enhanced thereby, forgetting that a large, fully 
equipped school, centrally located, with free 
transportation, would attract three where the 
little red one-division school would attract one 
or none. 

The committee would investigate the trans- 
portation as now conducted. They would find, 
I believe, that motor trucks, owned by the Board, 
with tops built specially for transportation pur- 
poses, and driven by men who are as carefully 
selected as teachers, would give eminent satis- 
faction to parent, pupil and teacher. 

3. There is a general belief among teachers 
that, with a class of twenty-five pupils, much 
superior work could be done as compared with 
the work of a class of forty-five or fifty. This 
committee would try out classes of various 
sizes and of nearly the same ability as to pupils 
and teachers, so as to answer definitely and for 
some time to come a question upon which there 
are few or no facts upon which to base opinions. 
This might be an answer to the retarded prob- 
lem also. 


4. Home study is a problem that has always 


been with us. Opinions and practices vary 
from no home study to home study requiring 


three or four hours in its preparation. There 
would be no room for differences of opinion if 
the home study problem were thoroughly investi- 
gated and compared with supervised 
study and a lengthened school day. 

5. There are many guesses as to the life of 
textbooks. The Board should know the life of 
a book with the same degree of accuracy as a 
railroad president knows the life of a_ railroad 
tie. 


school 


The committee would investigate whether the 
ideal way of presenting a subject is through and 
by means of textbooks. Would a better way be 
to use perforated leaves containing lessons in 
history, geography, etc., and have the pupils 
build their own textbooks from day to day by 
placing the leaves in ringed backs supplied for 
the purpose? Should not atlases, containing 
maps only, be furnished for the desks, not to be 
taken from the classroom? ‘Would this not 
serve for purposes of instruction and save an 
immense amount of money for other purposes? 
Every teacher knows of the waste and misuse of 
expensive geography books now bent and 
broken and torn by straps and the playful missile- 
use of the bundle of books on the 
from school. 

6. The non-promoted problem will be with us 
until sickness, quarantine, indifference, absence. 
mental attitude influenced by the lure of wages, 
etc., are no more. Are more frequent promotion 
periods for every pupil the answer, or mixed- 
grades (forcing and reinstating) in every school 
in charge of teachers specially selected for this 
kind of work—at least one for primary and one 
for grammar in each of the large schools? Or 
is there some other answer not now in evidence 
that will be disclosed by the investigation? 


way to and 


values will be. 
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?. The backward problem will always be with 
us,also. We are dealing with this latge. problem 
in a limited way because of lack of room. In 
every group of children numbering 600 there are 
at least eighteen children who should be in a 
backward class. This committee would  deter- 
mine whether it is better to put two classes on 
part-time in order to get a room or keep them 
as at present, in many cases in classrooms where 
they are utterly unable to do the work. In 
which is the loss to the normal pupils greater? 

8. The over-age problem may be due to back- 
wardness, retardation, late school entrance and 
unfamiliarity. with the English language upon 
entrance. The committee should 
and recommend a remedy. 

9. At present there is no concerted action on 
teacher improvement. Many teachers are con- 
tent to teach day after day and year after year 
without any desire to keep in touch with the 
progressive thought of the times on educational 
matters. They do the daily work well but the 
larger vision that comes by wide reading and 
association with minds alert to the meaning of 
the present and of the future in education is not 
theirs. What can be done to and 
should it be done? 

10. Few of even the later buildings have been 
built with a clear view as to their perfect adapt- 


investigate 


help how 


ability for good teaching and administrative 
work. The sliding doors are very good for 


twelve minutes of the day when opening exer- 
cises are being held and very bad for the rest of 
the day. Stock closets are scattered all over the 
building instead of having one large stock room 
near the office adapted and furnished for the 
proper care of the supplies of the school. Should 
the basements be filled with boilers, coal, ashes, 
etc.. instead of having this space for various 
activities and playrooms for inclement weather 
recesses? (Heating apparatus should be placed 
under the school yard.) 

This is a big program for a committee to at- 
tack, but,'some day, some city will do these thing. 
Big business has found the value of investiga- 
tions of a similar kind and we are certainly en- 
titled to the name of Big Business when we con- 
sider that there are 6,000 teachers in Philadel- 
phia, 45,000 in the state and 600.000 in the United 
States. ‘We should know the facts in our profes- 
sional work. Now, we do not. 

The pioneers in this work will make mistakes 
and blunders, just as pioneers always have done 
and always will do. They will meet violent oppo- 
sition from the very ones who will be ultimately 
benefited, but the “borders” will be pushed back, 
the opposing forces will be eliminated and the 
open snaces will be cultivated and produce 
“crops” not dreamed of in the early days. 

Some will sav this kind of 
possible. Others are dealing 
things —we with immaterial. ete. 


evaluation is im- 
with material 
There was a 
time. not long ago. when scientific men laughed 
at the telephone as a child’s plavthing, at wireless 
telegrarhy as a crank’s wild dream, and at the 
airplane as a possibility which they 


could dis- 
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prove by mathematical formulas. But organized 
society without telephones and wireless would 
feel that the clock of time had been turned back 
a hundred years. The flying man, swifter than 
the swiftest bird, diving, climbing, falling, as a 
bird never dared to do these things, has arrived, 
as will be admitted by all who can hear and look 
up. 


The same will be true of this intensive study 
of the related parts of a public school system. 
‘The difficulties will be many and varied but they 
will some day be surmounted and the next gen- 
eraticn will smile at the crude way in which the 
education of children was administered by the 
Board, superintendents, principals and teachers 
in the year 1919. 





LIBRARY NOTES 


BY JOY E. MORGAN 


Vision is the thing that is going to carry the 
world forward, enlightenment for the masses 530 
that they may learn to handle wisely the power 
which they are acquiring. There is no time to 
begin with the young. The urge is on us, and 
we have to educate in idealism those to whom 
ideals have not always been easy of achievement. 
‘The library in this day of unrest must be a stabi- 
lizing influence in every community. 
—Jennie M. Flexner, Public Library, 

ville, Ky. 


Louis- 


—— , 

Viewpoints in Travel, by Josephine A. Reth- 
bone of the Pratt Institute Library School, 
should be in the hands of every teacher of geog- 
raphy. It may be had for 50 cents from the 
A. L. A. Publishing Board, 78 East Washington 
‘Street, Chicago. 


aneee=§) <oe 
Frank K. Walter, vice-director of the New 
York State Library School, has resigned to 


take charge of the library interests of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan, at 
a salary of $5,000 per year. 
cclnotltiiabie 
The University of Texas has organized a lib- 
rary school, which will help to supply librarians 
for the county libraries that will be organized 
under the new Texas law. There is a strong 
demand in the library profession for men who 
have such experience and executive ability that, 
after taking the proper training, they can or- 
ganize county libraries in states that are rapidly 
making legal provision for them. County librar- 
ianship promises all the opportunities of the 
county superintendency with none of its dis- 
advantages. 
eaientibbiaben 
The Spies Public Library, Menominee, Michi- 
gan, has become a county library under the 
Michigan law. Miss Helena S. La Fevre, the 
librarian, is primarily responsible for the en- 
larged activity. 
isemuiditeagltas 
BOOKS ON VOCATION. 
Pedagogical Discussions of Vocational 
Guidance Written from the Standpoint of 


Moral 


Profes 


and 


the 


John M. 


1. Brewer, 
‘ment. 
9 


The Vocational Guidance. Move- 


Davis, Jesse B. Vocational ard Moral Guidance. 
3. Bloomfield, Meyer. Youth, School and Vocation. 





4. Bloomfield, Meyer. Readings in Vocatienal Guid- 
ance. 

5. Ryan, W- Carson, Jr. Vocational Guidance and the 
Public Schools. Bulletin No. 24, 1918, issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 


Books for Parents and Children :— 


A Inspirational. 
1 Fowler, N. C. Starting in Life 
2. Fowler, N. C. How to Get and Keep a Job. 
3. Drysdale, William. Helps for Ambitious Boys. 
4. Drysdale, William. Helps for Ambitious Girls. 


Marden, O. S. Choosing a Career. 


6. Richardson, A. S. The Girl Who Earns Her 

Own Living. 
B_ Occupatiens. 

1. LaSalle and Wiley. Vocations for Girls: 

2. Weaver and Byler. Profitable Vocations for 
Girls. 

3. Weaver, E. W. Profitable Vocations for Boys. 

4. Bennett, Helen. Women and Work. 


McCullough, Ernest. 
6. Gowin and Wheatley. 
7. Rollins, F. W. What Can a Young Man Do? 
8. Allen, J. F. Business Employments. 

Hyde, William DeWitt, editor. 
volumes). 

Bulletins issued by the Federai Board for Voca- 
tional Education. 

For Readers Not Consciously Searching 


Engineering as a Vocation. 
Occupations. 


Vocations (ten 


10. 


for a Voca- 


tion :— 

1. Grey, Zane, The Young Forester. 

2. Wheeler, F. R. The Boys with the U. S. Forester, 
3. Moffett, Cleveland. Careers of Danger and Daring. 
4. Connelley, J. B. -Out of Gloucester. 

5. Kipling, Rudyard. Captains Courageous. 


6. Spearman, F, H. Held for Orders. 
—From Public Libraries, December, 1919. 


——O——= 

Willis H. Kerr, librarian of the Kansas 
State Normal School at Emporia, is making a 
survey of library conditions and needs for the 


Kansas Library Association. 


——= O———- 


Dr. Winthrop Holt Chenery, former librarian 
of Washington University, St. Louis, and a grad- 
uate of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, is doing special work in the New York 
State Library School. He will survey a num- 
ber of important public library systems during 
the year. 

; Bae 

The Los Angeles, Cal., public library is co- 
operating with the public schools in giving the 
children instruction in the use of books and 
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libraries. The aim is to establish habits that 
will encourage children to continue their edu- 
cation beyond the formal school period. 

i —_——-0O—— 

Dr. John H. Leete, director of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, has been elected _ presi- 
dent of the Keystone State Library Association. 

——_—0 —— 

Henry O. Severance, Librarian of the Uni- 

versity of Missouri, has been put in-charge of 


a 


se 
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the library service of the American Army of 
Occupation with headquarters at Coblentz. 
PA 

Carl H. Milam, librarian of the public 
library, Birmingham, Alabama, has resigned to 
become director of the enlarged program of the 
A. L. A. He is succeeded at Birmingham by 
Lloyd W. Josselyn, for the past seven years 
librarian of the Jacksonville, Florida, public 
library. 


”™ 
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PETER MORTENSON 
BY EYE WITNESS 
{From Chicago Sunday Tribune, December 28, 1919.) 


I suppose it only remains to give you the out- 
ward aspect of Peter Mortenson before we strike 
into his policies, which is the matter that comes 
close home to your business and bosom as citi- 
zen, taxpayer, or parent. 

A massively built man as I see him—especially 
when he is seated; when he stands in the centre 
of a large stage that impression is not so pro- 
nounced. 

Still, big frame; big shoulders; big head. A 
carven sort of face—I mean, the lines long and 
firm. Hair sandy, and enough of it. Pallor 
emphatic. The eyes grave, almost sad. The 
smile slow and winning; a plaintive kind of 
sweetness in it. I never heard him laugh, though 
in the last year I have been perhaps a dozen 
times in the same room with him. 

The manner, formal without pomposity. Nor 
any touch of the niggling schoolmaster about 
him. 

The voice charming—rich, low pitched, nicely 
modulated. As the actors say, he “has diction,” 
a phrase by which they mean a great deal that 
teachers usually lack. And, considering the 
imitative instinct of children, who need diction 
more than teachers? I went to a_ teachers’ 
meeting at the Illinois theatre a few days ago 
where intelligent, eager men and women—ail 
teachers—had things to say that were worth 
hearing, but how they hurt the ear! You got 
the strident, the nasal, the rasping, and the 
raucous, but of rich, full throated, firmly re- 
leased human speech you got no sound until Mr. 
Mortenson came on. The contrast especially 
irked one when one remembered that his teach- 
ing days, in the sense of daily contact with 
school children, are over. 

In an interview his utterance is orderly and 
not rapid. His sentences begin and end, and 
that is no usual thing in interviews. Few no- 
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OF TODAY 


tables talk to the point, and fewer realize how 
much tying up of the straggling threads of their 
talk a well trained reporter does for them be- 
fore he puts them in print. 

While the superintendent is talking he looks 
you in the eye, and what he knows he knows, 
not turning to a blue book for it, or saying: 
“I'll have that looked up for you.” 

As to his garments, I don’t retain aay out- 
standing impression, and that, I suppose, is the 
test of the dress of a gentleman. Something 
gray, or of mixed goods, would be my notion of 
what he usually wears. In any case, there is no 
remembrance of the professional Prince Albert. 

To go into weightier matters, I should think 
that, given the position he holds, repose is the 
most valuable attribute-im his equipment. Great 
repose! The kind of man you cannot imagine 
in a rage, and yet you somehow couple’ with 
that impression the thought that vou would 
scurry to cover if he ever got in one. 

No pavid man, either. Nobody could be that 
and come out with a soul of his own after work- 
ing for months under that pitiless Venetian 
Council of Term that he worked under. But not 
angular, nor aggressive in any truculent way. 
Not seeking trouble except to forestall it. A 
sane, fair, kindly man would be my summing up 
of him, and with the bump of reasonableness 
abundantly developed. 

* * * 

What he is not is easier to say and perhaps 
safer. 

He is not a newspaper first pager. He doesn't 
“flay.” 

Nor is he great as a platform gladiator, but 
pithy in a quiet talk. The kind of man, I should 
think, to inspire others in themselves rather than 
in himself, and well content when he can do the 
first. 

No special gift for dashing phrases. but good 
at solid epitomes. There is not a grandiloquent 
word in the 2,400 words of that December 17 
address which epitomizes his plans and policies. 


.2- @-« .-e- o -e. ——___—_ —__—__—. 


At this time of unrest, teachers as well as cther workers should have the best possible help: 


and the wisest leadership.—J. \V. Crabtree. 
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OVER THE TOP 


THE MEANING OF LIBRARY SERVICE. 
BY WINTHROP HOLT CHENERY, PH. D. 


Not so very long ago the little Red School- 
house was the preferred symbol employed by 
all the deep-chested platform champions of 
democracy. It was trumpeted as the priceless 
palladium (another favorite symbol) of our 
sacred liberties. 

One need not be a patriarch to recall those 
centres of light and learning, often innocent of 
even the traditional red paint, and almost in- 
evitably under the guidance of some untrained, 
immature girl earning the splendid income of 
two hundred dollars per annum until such time 
as her young man was ready to lead her to that 
proper goal of maidenly ambition known as the 
“altar.” But in the presence of our elaborate 
school programs of today, how remote seems 
the time when that picturesque institution rep- 
resented the whole duty of society in the matter 
of popular education! 

Less picturesque, and lacking in_ oratorical 
appeal, were the customary beginnings of 
library service. A neat Carnegie building, a se- 
lection of readable and not too antiquated books 
of fiction and travel, with a few popular mag- 
azines, and a pleasant mannered young woman 
to keep the shelves tidy and wait upon the eager 
inquirers after imaginative works, recommended 
as the “best ever’—these have in too many 
communities seemed the ultimate goal of 
library achievement, a goal, moreover, that in 
many places is still far from attainment. 

Does the average taxpayer and library patron 
realize that awakened librarians are no longer 
making it their sole business to hold and amuse 
our great leisure class of inveterate novel read- 
ers? Is it not high time that he should learn 
that this, as an ideal of public book service, is 
becoming as obsolete as the little Red School- 
house? 

Let it be known that today librarians every- 
where are enlisting for active service and are 
going over the top. They are making of the 
Public Library an educational force as vital to 
the progress of the community as the modern 
public school system. ‘Modern library service, 
moreover, is not confined to the twenty per cent. 
of school age but includes everyone 
solutely illiterate. 

Have we in our community a library system, 
planned, organized and equipped to serve every 
citizen, or are we maintaining with public funds 
a recreational service for certain limited classes 
of readers? This question must soon be an- 

>swered in every city, town and village. Let me, 
then, point out just three marks by which you 
can always identify progressive library service. 

In_ the first place, there is asystematic and well 
catalogued collection of approved publications 


not ab- 





on every economic interest represented in the 
community, whether it be textile machinery or 
hog-raising. The shop-keeper, the farmer and 
the mechanic, as well as the physician and the 
preacher, find there the books and reports that 
will make their work more efficient and keep 
them abreast of the latest developments in their 
lines. 

In the next place, you can recognize the effi- 
cient library by the work that it does with school 
children. Without any of the compulsion of the 
classroom, and appealing only to the motive of 
interest, it will round out the instruction of the 
school and continue it after school days are 
ended. The library does not think of education 
as a process which is abruptly broken off at the 
age of fourteen or sixteen, but regards it as a 
function of life itself, terminating only with the 
latter. 


It seems almost an impertinence to add, as 
the third mark of library service, such as I have 
indicated, the presence of an active, intelligent, 
and above all well-trained and well-paid librar- 
ian furnished with adequate assistance and 
funds with which to “carry on.” Such a librar- 
ian will give intensive study to the needs of the 
community and by a never ending campaign of 
enlightened publicity will bring the opportuni- 
ties and resources of the library service to the 
attention of every citizen. 


The new service naturally costs more than 
the old program of imaginative recreation for 
the few, but, as in the case of the modern school, 
the returns are so great that no community that 
has tried it has ever remained content with less. 

But taxpayers, it will be objected, are consti- 
tutionally timid and, like the Missourians, “have 
to be shown,” before they will assume additional 
burdens in any way comparable to those laid 
upon them by the modern public schools. Let 
them be reassured. Experience has demon- 
strated that library service can be sent “over the 
top” at a cost to the communiy of not more 
than one dollar per capita per annum. This is 
about a fifth of what in progressive communi- 
ties is now spent on schools, and a still smaller 
fraction of what is consumed by any one of sev- 
eral amenities of civilized life, such as tobacco, 
soft drinks or candy. There can be few places 
so poor that they cannot afford this sum to 
maintain the warfare of books against ignor- 
ance, prejudice and indifference, the three back- 
ward-looking sisters that keep cities and towns, 
as well as individuals, from taking their due 
place in the march of progress and prosperity. 


o -¢-@-e- o-e-—_ __ -_——_ 


Think less of agricultural education and more about educational agriculture. 


—Herbert Quick. 
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LOOKING ABOUT © 


“LL . BY A. BE. WORSHIP - 
many Editor. 
FLINT, MICHIGAN te ‘rary, smoking room for all, and all at a mere 


America has been one succession of thrills, 
industrially and agriculturally, for a century and 
a half. For the first century and a half after 
Jamestown and Plymouth the colonies were not 
allowed to do anything industrially and there 
was nothing to be done agriculturally. The 
fishing industry, and it was mostly near-shore. 
fishing, was about the only opportunity afforded 
for any industrial activity until the days of the 
Revolutionary War. 

Not until within the last eighty years did Eng- 
land erase from her statutes the laws making it 
a penal offence for anyone to take any manu- 
facturing tools or implements from Old England 
to New England, and until within eighty years 
there was a ‘heavy fine for any skilled workman 
to contemplate leaving the British Isles to work 
in America. One needs to read that history in 
order to understand the challenge there was to 
New Englanders to make their own machinery, 
their own implements and train their own work- 
men. 

For the automobile fortunes of America to be 
made on works established in Flint, or within a 
hundred miles of Flint, is one of the great in- 
dustrial curiosities of the New World. Tradi- 
tionally automobiles should have been made be- 
tween Philadelphia and Providence and _ they 
would have been made there had not that time- 
honored industrial region been too proud of its 
industrial polish to put the necessary punch into 
the business. New England came to a time 
when she preferred to use her banks rather than 
her brains in the automobile business and in five 
years the Michigan punch reached a positioa 
where there was the need of neither the banks 
nor the brains of New England and she has had 
no share in the vast motor fortunes of Michigan. 
Flint has no occasion to share with others the 
honer of producing $200.000.000 worth of auto- 
mobiles products and of directing the payment 
of almost a million dollars a week in wages to 
workmen. 


THE WISDOM OF FLINT. 


Flint has had rare wisdom in dealing with her 
socio-civic problems, which have nowhere been 
more stressful. Just as industrially Flint put 
her faith in the ignition plug rather than in high 
finish, made what would serve the public instead 
of trying, New England like, to make the public 
want what it had to sell; just as Flint made the 
Buick run the Knox off the track, so its socio- 
civic problems have been solved as in no other 
industrial centre. 

Think of the community service of a com- 
pany that puts $3,000,000 into the largest and 
best bachelors’ dormitory in the world with 
twelve hundred fooms, baths, swimming pools, 
gymnasitims, auditorium, lounging rooms, lib- 


nominal charge! 
Think of a manufacturing plant putting mil- 


dions into building one thousand charming pri- 


vate residences, giving each workman who was 
prepared to buy a home a bonus of eight hun- 
dred dollars on the cost price of the home, and 
doing many other things to facilitate the owning 
of one of these lovely homes! 

Compare this socio-civic service with that of 
any one who sees to it, not only that the left 
hand knows what the right hand doeth, but 
takes great pains to let the whole world know 
what it is doing and then, when the world duly 
appreciates, ceases to continue its wonderful 
benefactions in its wonderful way. 

In innymerable ways these eleven great in- 
dustrial concerns have developed, and are con- 
tinuing to develop, ways and means for the 25.- 
000 workmen of Flint to enjoy self helpfulness. 

There is nothing ever done for any workman 
in Flint as a charity; there is never any inter- 
ference with individual freedom in home or so- 
ciety. Every benefit provided the men is in ap- 
preciation of personal thrift or community abil- 
ity to achieve something:-if given an opportunity 
to adventure. 

That Champion Ignition plug is characteristic 
of a multitude of sparks that set things a-going 
for the good and the joy of the workmen in Flint. 
Nowhere do you see the name of W.C. Durant, 
J. B. Dort, Charles S. Mott, or any other of the 
men who have made Flint a wonder in the in- 
dustrial world on any smoke stack in any city, 
but if any names are engraven on the hearts of 
25.000 workmen and their families these names 
will be there. 

FLINT EDUCATIONALLY. 

These are the days of such big things in bond 
voting for school buildings that nothing is reallv 
surprising, but if surprise were possible it would 
be the overwhelming bond vote of Flint for the 
purchase of a high school site at a cost of $750,- 
000, and for placing thereon buildings costing 
$1,500,000. 

Four years ago the city was credited with only 
52,000 population. Undoubtedly the possibility 
of getting such a school site had much to do 
with the appropriation of $2,250,000 for a new 
high school plant. 

We are sure that between the Alleghanies and 
the Sierras there is no other equally attractive 
setting for a high school. Nowhere is there a 
lovelier park of roval oaks, giants indeed. There 
may be other high schools with a campus of 
fifty-seven acres but not of such acres, not an 
acre of which seems not to have been created 
for this purpose. It defies the imagination to 
conceive of anything desirable iti and on arid of 
the school campus that is tiot provided here 
ready made by nature. 
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Of the combination of good things, unusually 
good things educationally, in Flint first and fore- 
most credit must be given the electorate for 
continuing on the Board of Education, unham- 
pered in office, for twenty years, a man who has 
never been erratic, neither has she shouted 
“whoa”; who has _ insistently .and consistently 
stood for good things for children, for teachers, 
for the public as has George W. Cook, a lawyer, 
a public-spirited citizen who has identified him- 
self with all of Flint’s progressive purposes, a 
leader always, a boss never. 

It was Mr. ‘Cook who led in the movement to 
bring Alvin N. Cody to Flint as high school 
principal in 1902, and made him superintendent 
in 1904. He has been a loyal official comrade 
in all these years. 

We have known few cities in which the Board 
of Education has been genuinely harmonious for 
twenty years; has never been flayed by conserva- 
tives nor radicals; has never been fettered by 
local tradition; has always been in hearty sym- 


pathy with all forces working for humar, better- 
ment. 

This is not the place to go into detail over 

much, but Mr. Cody has led the public to trust 
the teachers and school officials to an unusual 
degree, and even in these suspicious times the 
teachers have demonstrated unalloyed loyalty to 
the superintendent, the supervisors and to the 
Board of Education. 
Among the incidental features of community 
service may be mentioned a custom, in the 
schools among foreigners, of once ina while pro- 
viding automobiles for all of the teachers for a 
half day while they call upon all parents at their 
homes. Painents and children know they are 
coming and are in readiness to receive them. 
The experiences of such an afternoon make a 
delightful story. 

The “return call” is provided for some evening 
by having no school in an afternoon but a regu- 
lar school session in the evening when all par- 
ents are present, making a regular time for thei 
and for the children. 
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NOTES AND NEWS REGARDING THE WORK OF THE 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON MATHEMATICAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


BY J. W. YOUNG 


Dartmouth College 


A preliminary report on “The Reorganization 
of the First Courses in Secondary School Mathe- 
aatics” prepared by a sub-committee which 
was authorized to publish it was issued on No- 


vember 25. It is being made the basis of dis- 
cussion by organizations, committees, local 
groups, etc., throughout the country. Over 


thirty such organizations are at present at work 
On this report. 

The whole of the meeting of the Association 
of Teachers of Mathematics in the Middle States 
and Maryland in Philadelphia on November 29 
was devoted to the discussion of this report; it 
had a prominent place on the program of the 
Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers in Chicago on November 28 and 
29, and at the meeting of the Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics in New England in 
Boston on December 6. 

Committees representing organizations in the 
following states are actively co-operating with 
the national committee: Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, North Dakota, Missouri and Texas. 

Local groups or clubs are studying the report 
in Boston, Springfield (Mass.), Providence, New 
Haven, New York City, Washington, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Columbus (Ohio), Terre Haute, 
Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
in several smaller cities. 


Meetings in addition to those previously am 
nounced at which the work of the National Com- 
mittee were discussed were as follows: Mathe- 
matical Association of America in St. Louis De- 
cember 29, and in New York, January 2; 
Ohio State Teachers’ Association, Columbus, 
December 30; Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, Philadelphia, December 30; As- 
sociation of Teachers of. Mathematics in the 
Middle States and Maryland, Southern Section, 
Baltimore, December 13; Syracuse Section, 
Syracuse, New York, December 30. 

A meeting of the National Committee 
occured in New York City on December 30. 
The principal items on the program for this 
meeting were the consideration of the report on 
“The Reorganization of the First Courses in 
Secondary School Mathematics,” the report on 
“The Valid Aims and Purposes of the Study of 
Mathematics” and the proposed revision of col- 
lege entrance requirements. 

The United States Bureau of Education has 
offered to publish the reports of the National 
Committee in the form of leaflets or bulletins. 

A Mathematics Section of the West Virginia 
State Teachers’ Association was organized in 
Fairmont on November 28. Professor John 
Eiesland of the University of West Virginia was 
elected chairman of the newly formed section. 
Professor C. N. Moore spoke in behalf of the 
work of the National Committee. 
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FINLEY’S GREAT DECISION 

John H. Finley, Commissioner of Education 
of the state of New York, has rendered the most 
important official educational decision, we think, 
since Commissioner Andrew S. Draper’s opin- 
ion rendered in 1911, and in some ways far more 
important than that. 

The questions at issue relate to the opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities of the superintendent of 
schools as_ possibly affected by the unusual 
assumption of power by the New York City 
Board of Education. 

The decision is unreservedly in favor of the 
contention of Superintendent W. L. Ettinger. 
After a most elaborate recital of all the facts 
and the statement of the laws and constitution 
of the state bearing upon the case Commissioner 
Finley says:— 

“The superintendent of schools as the execu- 
tive officer of the board in the educational sys- 
tem has supervision and direction of all persons 
‘employed in the management of the school or 
the other educational activities of the city auth- 
orized by this chapter (Education Law) and un- 
der the direction and management of the board 
of education.’ The clerical employees as well 
as all other employees of the several bureaus of 
the education department fall within the super- 
intendent’s general supervision and _ direction. 
The selection from eligible lists of persons to 
be appointed by the board of education is an 
administrative duty and should be performed 
either by the superintendent of schools or under 
his direction. If it is required to make provi- 
sional and emergency appointments to fill va- 
cancies, they should be made by the superinten- 
dent of schools as the executive officer of the 
board and reported to the board of education 
by him, whereupon permanent appointments to 
such vacancies may be made by the board as 
authorized by law. Such promotions and trans- 
fers of employees as appear to be essential 
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should be first considered by the superintendent 
of schools and be reported by him to the board 
of education for official action. The resolution 
complained of, in so far as it attempts to de- 
prive the superintendent of schools of these 
functions, is unauthorized by statute and is, 
therefore, void. 

“In summation: The provisions of the by- 
laws noted would grant powers to the board 
which, under reasonable interpretation of the 
Statute, it does not possess, and which, under 
sound administrative practice, it should not 
exercise even if it did possess. The state, whose 
constitution obliges provision ‘for the mainten- 
ance and support of a system of free common 
schools, wherein all the children of the state 
may be educated,’ views with concern the con- 
fusion of purpose and want of united effort in 
the administration of school affairs in the city 
of New York, and not only requires immediate 
compliance with the letter of this decision but 
urges such co-operation between the board and 
superintendent as will insure the orderly and 
most effective conduct of the schools under their 
common care. 

“While this is a matter of state concern, it is 
especially the concern of the people living with- 
in what is known as the ‘New York City School 
District’ whose children are directly affected, 
and it is their duty to see’to it that the: good of 
these children, entitled to what the state guar- 
antees in this fundamental law, shall be con- 
stantly and unitedly kept in view by _ those to 
whom this highest service is entrusted. 

“The appeal is sustained. 

“It is hereby ordered that the board of educa- 
tion of the City of New York be and hereby is 
directed to amend or modify the by-laws of such 
board (Sections 1-16) adopted at a meeting of 
the board held on July 9, 1919, so as_ to con- 
form with the decision hereinbefore rendered, 
and the said by-laws to the extent that they are 
in conflict with the said decision are hereby de- 
clared to be without force and effect; and ’ 

“It is hereby further ordered that the resolu- 
tion of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York adopted at a meeting of such board 
held on July 30, 1919, conferring upon the offi- 
cers designated as the executive secretary cer- 
tain powers and duties in respect to the selec- 
tion of clerical employees in making provisional 
and emergency appointments to fill vacancies 
and the consideration and report as to pro- 
motions and transfers of employees be and the 
same hereby is set aside and declared of no 
effect.” 

This decision in its masterfulness places Dr. 
John H. Finley at the forefront among educa- 
tional statesmen of America for all time. 
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PROGRAM FEATURES FOR CLEVELAND 


Although incomplete the following features 
of the program of the Cleveland meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence will indicate the 
strength of the General Sessions :— 
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“Democratization of Educational Methods,” J. 
F. Hosic, Chicago Normal School. 

“Program of Thrift Education,” William 
Mather Lewis, head of Savings Division, Treas- 
ury Department. 

“Junior Red Cross,” William Howard Taft. 

“Five Decades of Educational Progress,” A. 
E. Winship, Boston, Mass. 

“Current Tendencies and Problems,” Superin- 
tendent R. W. Himelick, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

“Five Decades of Rural Education,” Lee Dri- 
ver, Winchester, Ind. 

“Schools of Tomorrow,” Angelo Patri, New 
York City. ' 

“Educational Opportunity in Relation to 
School Revenues,” J. A. H. Keith, Indiana Nor- 
mal School, Pa. 

“Teachers’ Salaries,” Superintendent John W. 
Withers, St. Louis. 

“Methods of Financing School Systems in 
Cities of the First Class,” Superintendent Wil- 
liam L. Ettinger, New York City. 

“Americanization Program,” Governor Calvin 
Coolidge, Massachusetts; Theda Gildemeister, 
State Normal School, Winona, Minn.; Franklin 
D’Olier, president American Legion, New York 
City. 

“Teachers’ Unions,” Dean L. D. Coffman, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Superintendent E. C. 
Hartwell, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“Practical Workings of the Smith-Hughes 
Law,” J. Stanley Brown, president DeKalb Nor- 
mal School, DeKalb, Il. 

“Recent Innovations in Public Education, Com- 
pulsory Moral Training,” Superintendent Ernest 
Smith, Salt Lake City. 

“Compulsory Physical Training,” Dr. Fred- 
erick Maroney, Trenton, N. J. 

“The Home School,” Miss Ruby Baughman, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

“Denver Opportunity School,” Superintendent 
Carlos M. Cole, Denver, Colo. 

“Junior College,” Jessie B. Davis, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
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AN ANONYMOUS LETTER 


We have received the first anonymous letter 
in several years, and it may do the writen good 
to know that no one in this office reads an 
anonymous letter. It goes into the waste basket 
in fragments the moment it is opened. We have 
no interest in a coward, whoever he may be. 
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BUTLER A CANDIDATE 


President Nicholas Murray Butler of Colum- 
bia University appears to be definitely in the 
race for the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency. If he can secure the New York 
state delegation he will be a formidable factor 
in the convention. If he fails to get the bulk 
of the delegates of New York state he will be 
groomed as a dark horse. The campaign man- 
agers of General Leonard Wood are vigorously 
challenging Dr. Butler’s right to the New York 
delegation, and the campaign managers of Gen- 
eral Pershing are equally emphatic in challenging 





71 
the right of General Wood to scoop the New 
York delegates. Altogether the Butler-Wood- 
Pershing campaigns contribute much to the 
“gayety of nations” just now. 

The managers of Dr. Butler’s campaign take 
his candidacy seriously, 
EDUCATIONAL SANITY 


‘Superintendent Peter Mortensen of Chicago 
gives these six suggestions for Educational 
Sanity of School Superintendents :— 

Right of honest men to differ. 

Avoid unprofitable controversy. 

Keep ever in mind the good of the schools. 

Aspire to high educational ideals. 

Encourage teachers to participate, through 
counsel and recommendation, more fully in the 
larger problems of the schools. ; 

In trying times be an optimist. 
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*A RECORD SALAR 


The salary of the new president of Michigan 
University is record breaking. At Minnesota 
Dr. Burton has had $12,000, which was more 
than was paid President Vincent. He could 
have had $25,000 had he named it. At least, 
the regents said: “This time we propose to have 
you for our president and you can ask no salary 
that we will not meet it,” and one of them said: 
“$25,000 will not feaze us.” But Dr. Burton had 
no desire to begin up there and the question was 
whether to make it fifty per cent more than 
Minnesota or make it an even $20,000. 

Incidentally the retirement allowance pro- 
vided for was even more attractive than the 
salary. ; 
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OUTSPOKEN RHODE ISLAND 


“The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
recognizes the desirability of organization of 
teachers to promote the welfare and advance- 
ment of the profession of education and the 
public school, and urges wider public recogni- 
tion of the patient and patriotic public service 
of the teacher as the nation’s and the state’s chiei 
agent for preparing youth for citizenship. 

“Respect for the profession of education as 
public service of fundamental significance in the 
life of the nation and state counsels the enact- 
ment by the General Assembly of legislation and 
the adoption by school committees of rules and 
regulations that will tend to remedy conditions 
inconsistent with the welfare of teachers, and 
therefore detrimental to public education. 

“On the part of the teacher the institute urges 
constant and consistent regard for the relation 
of the teacher to the school, to the children, to 
the people and the state, and the loyalty that the 
people and the state have a right to demand of 
the teacher. Recourse should not be had to 
agencies outside the law, or to procedure other 
than the orderly procedure provided in the 
school law; nor should affiliation be sought, ac- 
cepted or maintained with organizations whose 
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weapons for the enforcement of demands for 
improvement include interference with the or- 
derly and continuous procedure of public educa- 
tion.” 
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NOTABLE GUBERNATORIAL 
UTTERANCES 


Expressing fear that the 600,000 children in 
New Jersey schools may be made “victims of a 
demoralized and broken-down educational sys- 
tem” unless steps are taken immediately to meet 
the crisis Which has developed, Governor Run- 
yon isSued a statement calling the attention of 
the public and the local boards of school esti- 
mate to the gravity of the situation. ‘The state- 
ment says in part :— 

“A crisis has developed in the public school 
situation in New Jersey concerning which I feel 
impelled to warn the people of the state and the 
members of local boards of schoole estimate on 
whom will fall the problems of fixing teachers’ 
salaries for the coming year. 

“Unless the people and the members of these 





boards are aroused to the grave peril that is now - 


threatening, the 600,000 children in our New 
jensey schools today, and perhaps a whole gen- 
eration of other children, may be made the vic- 
tims of a demoralized and broken-down educa- 
tional system. 

“he crisis is rendered acute by the alarming 
scarcity of teachers, and that scarcity is due to 
the low salaries paid. To save the situation the 
teachers of New Jersey have set out upon a 
campaign to inform the public fully regarding 
the school conditions; and the Department of 
Public Instruction is aiding them in the gather- 
ing and preparing of data. 

“Serious as this situation is, it is only the be- 
ginning of what may become the gravest crisis 
the schools of New Jersey have ever faced. It 
is a crisis that is not limited to New Jersey 
alone; it looms as a menace to the whole coun- 
try, to all the public schools in all the states. 

“The National Education Association, which 
has conducted an investigation extending into 
every school district in the country, announces 
that 52,798 teachers, or 22 per cent. of the total 
teaching force, have dropped out of the profes- 
sion in the past year. It places the number of 
vacancies in teaching positions in the public 
schools of the United States at 39,000, and the 
number of teachers below standard at 65,000. 

“Competently to train a school teacher costs 
between $2,000 and $5,000, to say nothing of the 
financially profitless years spent in study. There 
are many teachers in New Jersey who are now 
receiving $700 a year, while others, whose train- 
ing has cost nothing, are paid as much as $5 a 
day or $1,600 a year. A school superintendent, 
with $6,000 invested in his education during 
years devoted to study instead of to earning, is 
receiving $2,100, while superintendents in in- 
dustrial plants are in many instances paid five or 
six times that amount. 


“New Jersey therefore faces the immediate 
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prospect of closing schools or of drawing into 
the teaching profession a still larger number of 
those inadequately trained and those without 
any special preparation for the work. Yet to 
the worth and high efficiency of our teachers we 
must look for the worth and efficiency, for the 
ideals and even the patriotic spirit of those who 
are to come after us in this state and this nation. 
lf our children are to be taught by incompetent 
teachers or are not to be taught at all, the end 
of American democracy, as we know it, is in 
sight.” 
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A DEMAND OF FARMERS 


George Martin, an agricultural editor, states 
the following as one of the demands of the 
farmers :— 

“The farmers demand the _ subsidization of 
country schools by county, state, and nation, so 
that farm children can live on the farm and still 
get a preparatory education admitting to col- 
lege. As it is now, the children usually go to 
town and never come back.” 
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THE WALTER BARNES ARTICLE 


We are using in this issue of the Journal of 
Education a most unusual article by the head of 
the English Department of the State Normal 
School, Fairmont, West Virginia. We do this 
for two reasons: First, because it is attractively 
written, and second, because it is a challenge for 
some champion of dramatization to come to its 
defence. 

We drift into altogether too many things in 
school simply because it meets a passing fancy. 

It would be well if, oftener, there were such 2 
challenge as this of other extra popular school- 
room devices. 

As our readers know, neither the Journal of 
Education nor its editor pretends to accept the 
ideas of all articles, but it delights in having a 
man like Walter Barnes use these columns as a 
Forum for criticism, favorable or unfavorable, 
of schoolroom practices. 
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GRAND JURY SUGGESTION 


The Grand Jury of Cook county, Chicago, 
officially asks that the board of education and 
other school officials make a determined effort 
to instill respect for the law in the youths under 
their care, pointing out that a majoriy of the 
criminals who appeared before them were young 
men. 
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President David P. Barrows, of the University 
of California, starts on his official life with this 
statement :— 

“The old-time tradition of freedom—freedom 
of teaching, of research, of public activities, and 
of the expression of view—will be maintained. 
The only restraint required will be the restraint 
becoming a gentleman.” 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND OCORTHELL 


LOTTERIES. 

In 1772 and again in 1806 Harvard University 
resorted to the use of lotteries to raise needed 
funds, and no criticism was loud enough to be 
heard. A proposal to raise by such means the 
$15,000,000 now needed would arouse a very 
tempest of protest. 

And yet France has adopted a lottery feature 
in connection with its recent bond issue, and 
England may. be driven to follow suit. Moral 
considerations have given way before the enorm- 
ous financial needs. 

a 
100,000,000 STARS. 

Professor Solon I. Bailey, acting director of 
the observatory of Harvard University, says that 
for 400 years before 1886 only nine new stars 
had been discovered by the world’s astronomers. 
Since then, by systematic and constant study 
of the heavens twenty-five new stars have been 
catalogued, eighteen of which were found by the 
Harvard workers. 

Under the late Professor Pickering 200,000 
stars were surveyed and catalogued. 

Professor Bailey estimates that there are 
one hundred million stars ranging from the first 
to the sixteenth magnitude, the latter being 10,- 
000 times too faint to be seen by the naked eye. 
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THE “BACK YARD” AIRPLANE. 


It is announced from the McCook Aviation 
field, Ohio, that a reversible propeller has been 
invented, with which a plane can land and be 
brought to a stop within a space of fifty feet. 
The climbing speed is also increased 40 per cent. 
and makes possible the attainment of an eleva- 
tion of 50,000 feet. Seth Hart of Los Angeles 
is the inventor. 

este Lo 
A WOMAN JUDGE. 

New York State has its first woman judge, 
Mrs. Jean H. Norris, appointed only temporarily 
by Mayor Hylan but indicating future possi- 
bilites. Mrs. Norris is assistant secretary of 
Tammany Hall and will sit in the Woman's 
Court. Mayor Hylan says: “They (women) are 


capable of filling the highest positions in the 
gift of the people.” 
This appointment marks an epoch in the 


feminist movement. 
snhientieiaite 
FRENCH RAILROADS DEMOCRATIZED. 

Now that military control of the railroads of 
France has ended the government is to try an 
interesting experiment, viz., the co-operation of 
the railway workmen and the technical meri 
with the government officials in the tianage- 
ment of the roads. The workmén 4ré greatly 
pleastd at this step toward tnittual control, al- 
though at first their participation will be mostly 
consultative, 


PROHIBITION IN TURKEY, ETC. 
Alcoholic liquors are wholly prohibited in 
Turkey and other Mohammedan countries. The 
wise Mahomet realized the destructive effects 
of intoxicating drink and forbade his followers 
to use it. 
>) 


There seems to be no waning, but rather a 
waxing in the popularity of the great story teller, 
Charles Dickens. The Dickens Fellowship now 
has more than sixty branches in England, Can- 
ada, Australia, India and the United States. One 
of the newest is the Boston Branch, which has 
already sixty-five members, although there is an 
old and prosperous Dickens Club in the city. 
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To help out the fuel supply in London the 
wooden blocks taken up from the worn-out 
streets, neglected during the war, are being sold 
to the public. Saturated with oil they make 
desirable fuel. 
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Only linguists are employed as telephone 
operators in Egypt. They must be able to 
understand and speak English, French, Italian, 
Greek and Arabic. 
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The highest price ever paid for a seat in the 
New York Stock Exchange was that in a recent 
transfer, when $110,000 was demanded and se- 
cured by the owner. 


_-——( )—_—— 


Aroostook County, Maine, is the royal domain 
of the potato. This year 17,000,000 bushels will 
be shipped from this tuber Eldorado at several 
dollars per bushel. 

—— ee 

The paper money in circulation 

now amounts to 50,500,000 crowns. 
——O——— 

In India the military bands are not allowed to 
play “Home, Sweet Home,” because of the 
powerful and depressing effect it has on the 
English people who may hear it. 

ee 


in Austria 


The first subway in Madrid was opened to the 
public October 31. Great crowds besieged the 
Stations, eager to explore the underground 
mysteries of the new system of rapid transit, and 
the services of the police were needed to re- 
strain the multitude. 

an 

Boston’s climate is quite different from that 
of some cities, Los Angeles e.g. Last year 
the weather clerk of the former city recorded 
134 cloudy days, 120 partly cloudy and 111 cloud- 
less ones. 


ow , oan 
The Japanese say “East-North” and “West- 
South” instead of our Northeast and South- 


west. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


SIGNIFICANT LETTER. 


December 18, 1919. 
Hon. Payson Smith, 


State Superintendent of Schools, Boston. 


Dear Sir: On December 1 I severed my official connec- 
tion with the United States Department of Agriculture in 
charge of Boys’ and Girls’ Extension Work and have 
taken up the work as director of the Junior Achievement 
Bureau, a new bureau of service for home achievement 
programs in industry, commerce, agriculture and home 
making. 

The work has been made possible by fifty broad-minded 
men and women of the East, who are anxious to contribute 
of themselves and of their finances toward reconstruction 
work in education. It is the plan of this bureau to render 
service through experts to the already existing agencies of 
the ten eastern states. 

As you know, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in co-operation with the State Colleges of Agri- 
culture, has for the past ten years been doing an excellent 
piece of work in agriculture and home making through 
what is commonly termed the Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. 
In spite of the amount of money spent, the large number 
of leaders employed and the very excellent economic and 
educational results accomplished by this work, we have 
only been able to reach directly or indirectly through co- 
operating agencies about five per cent. of the children be- 
tween the ages of ten and nineteen. 

The federal Smith-Hughes vocational work, which has 
been made possible more recently, is doing an excellent 
work, but is only reaching a comparatively few of the 
boys and girls in each state in the Union. 

If there is any way that this new agency can help 
you and your schools and the agricultural co-operative 
extension people of the state, we desire to do so. 
Money has already been made available for carrying 
on this work on a five-year program, after which the 
work will be cared for by way of a permanent endow- 
ment. 

There is undoubtedly a large work to be done in the 
industrial centres and the large cities, to stimulate 
definite achievement through the schools and through 
all legitimate organizations seeking to render a real 
service to the people through the children. It is the 
desire of the executive committee with whom I work 
and all of the men and women who are making possible 
this service, that I arrange for an interview with you 
and your staff, with a view to determining in what way 
we can be’helpful in your program in reaching effec- 
tively a larger number of voung people who need ser- 
vice of this kind. 

No effort will be made to build up separate organ- 
izations and thus create useless duplication of leadership 
and service. We ask your co-operation and constructive 
suggestions as to how this bureau may function help- 
fully in your state. We are planring to employ a num- 
ber of specialists, experts, etc. who can be of real 
leadership value when their services are requested in 
any state or any community where a service is needed 
in any of the four lines named above. 

Fifteen years-of my life were spent in the mid-West 
as a school man, first as teacher of the rural schools, 
later as principal of a village school, principal of high 
school and city and county supervisor of schools. This, 
together with my ten years’ experience with the federal 
government, gives me very broad sympathy and appre- 
ciation of the school and the teaching force who are 
dealing constantly with problems of education in the 
service of the people. 


May I not be of some help on the side lines to you 
and your staff? If so, command me. 


Very sincerely yours, 
O. H. Benson, 
Director. 
Junior Achievement Bureau, Springfield, Mass. 


—o— 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


BY J. A. STEWART 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The ninth annual convention of the National League 
of Compulsory Education Officials (at Philadelphia, De- 
cember 3-6, 1919) was one of the best attended and most 
fruitful in the organization’s history. 

The assembly room in Hotel Bellevue-Stratford was 
filled to overflowing during the four-days’ sessions with 
thoughtful men and women eager to study the best means 
of promoting school attendance, of preventing and hand- 
ling truancy cases and of dealing with the causes of ab- 
sence. 

The convention was a vivid reminder of the fact that 
compulsory education began in Massachusetts as far 
back as 1642, when the selectmen were enjoined to com- 
pel parents to teach their children themselves or to pro- 
cure that teaching for them, and that it was the Massa- 
chusetts State Legislature which led all the rest by over 
a decade in passing in 1852 the first law on compulsory 
attendance. 

The gathering also recalled the fact that when in June, 
1911, the first convention was held of the embryo 
National League of Compulsory Education Officials it 
evoked a new and effective spirit of co-operation among 
the heads of compulsory education departments through- 
out the country and put a punch into work for uniform 
compulsory education laws in each state. 

The 1919 Philadelphia convention revealed the notable 
expansion of the league, both in numbers and in interests. 
It had all the ear-marks of a great educational conclave 
with its opening reception and mass meeting; its various 
and vivid discussions; its: valuable symposia; its” expedi- 
tidns to local institutions; its active business sessions; its 
banquet and recreation features. 

Experts from a score of cities and many smaller places 
were on the program, including Hasso Pestalozzi, Mil- 
waukee; W. L. Bodine, Chicago; N. G. Upham, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; L. T. Bryant, Trenton; G. D. Stoeckel, 
Reading, Pa.; Mrs. Cora M. Bain, Miami, Florida, first 
woman attendance officer; C. A. MacCall, Newark, N. J.; 
A. F. Lederle, Detroit, and United States Education Bu- 
reau leaders, W. S. Deffenbaugh and Hon. P. P. Claxton. 

The last, in the course of a spirited address, made a 
special plea for secondary education among both young 
people and their elders. He eloquently pointed out that 
democracy cannot attain its high ideals unless the people 
are educated along lines contributing to the development 
of democratic ideas. . 

The essential points in a compulsory attendance law 
were described by W. S. Deffenbaugh, and .apropos of 
this was the distribution among the delegates of, the 
latest Compulsory Attendance Law, passed in 1919 by 
the Florida legislature, which applies to children between 
seven and sixteen inclusive, and which exertpts children 
taught by parent or guardian upon written~ authority 
from the county school superintendent,. who are -men- 
tally or physically incapacitated; whose . -services. .are 
necessary for support or help of widowed mother; who 
reside two or three miles away; who are without neces- 
sary clothing and books; and whose cause gf absence is 
satisfactory to the attendance officer, 
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Among the problems presented were the school census; 
the relation of medical inspection, of the family eourt, 
of the juvenile court, of departments of labor to com- 
pulsory attendance; of the disciplinary child; the en- 
forcement of compulsory education and child labor laws; 
the salaries, qualifications, work and preparation of at- 
tendance officers; the advantages of parental schools. 

“The enforcement of the compulsory education laws 
will continue to be unpopular,” it was held by J. W. 
Catharine, Philadelphia Board of Education, “until peo- 
ple understand that it is for their ultimate advantage to 
keep children at school, so that they may be better fitted 
for life.” 

The attendance officer, it was said by another speaker, 
should have a knowledge of child labor laws, truancy; 
be able to visit homes, schools, factories and other places, 
investigating cases of illegal child labor, and be able to 
compile and interpret social statistics and execute special 
social investigations. 

To do all this an adequate and attractive salary should 
be paid. Questionnaires responded to by twenty-five of 
the largest cities in the United States were analyzed by 
A. F. Lederle of Detroit, who found that Des Moines, 
Iowa, paid the largest salary to attendance officers 
($1,800), while Washington paid but $800 a year. In 
Philadelphia the salary runs from $800 to $1,000 (after 
five years). 

Speaking of the value of the “Family Court,” William 
L. Bodine, superintendent of the Chicago Board of Com- 
pulsory Education and. former president of the league, 
thought the policy of the juvenile court had céntributed 
to “fattening overcrowded institutions with the children 
of fate.” The parent, he held, should pay the penalty in- 
stead of making a “goat” out of the “kid” by sending him 
to an institution to be later paroled back to an unfit home. 

He was supported by Mr. Lederle, who had just visited 
the Philadelphia Juvenile Court and saw “four cases tried 
in fifteen minutes.” “The children were given no more 
rights than they would be in Russia,” he declared, urging 
jury trial for some cases and the opening of the juvenile 
court to newspaper reporters. 

Judge Charles Brown, Philadelphia Municipal Court, 
upheld the juvenile court methods and voiced his opinion 
that irregular family life is a relatively minor factor in 
child delinquency. 

As to the effect of sickness or non-attendance, Dr. W. 
S. Cornell, Philadelphia, who had found parents nervous 
when children were sick, praised the advantages of stand- 
ardized medical certificates. 

Pointing out that school children were being made vic- 
tims through illness and deliquency by the closing of 
schools resulting from the coal situation, the convention 
passed an urgent resolution calling on the Federal Gov- 
ernment to end the strike. 

The changing of 
child 


the title of truant officer to 
worker” ; 


“school 
welfare the establishment of “family 
for the probation of parents of delinquent chil- 
dren and of parental schools; the strict enforcement of 
compulsory education laws, and the raising of 


were also urged. 


courts” 


salaries 


Chicago 


was selected for the 1920 convention. 
Henry J. Gideon, chief Philadelphia Bureau of Com- 
pulsory Education, was elected president; Elizabeth W. 


Connery, 


He ss, 


Chicago, Charles Acorn, Paterson, N. J., Fred 


Ky., vice-presidents; W. S. Deffen- 


baugh, statistician; A. F. Lederle, Detroit, Mich., secre- 
tary; James R. Cannon, Providence, treasurer; Mattie 
Ryan, St. Louis, publicity secretary. 
- —() ——— 
Gastonville, Pa., December 3, 1919. 


Dr. A. E. Winship, 
Dear Sir: In June, 1917, in Cincinnati, 55.9 per cent. 
of the eight-year-old children were in the second grade 
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and beyond, while only 29.5 per cent. of the fourteen- 
year-old children were in the eighth grade and high school. 
This indicates that over one-fourth of the children pass 
the first grade on time and yet fail in the higher grades. 
One would think that if a child is bright enough to pass 
one grade on time he ought also to be bright enough to 
pass all of the other grades on time also. I presume 
that about the same conditions are to be found in all 
school systems as in Cincinnati, and I want to find out 


* why. 


To help in finding out it will be necessary to collect the 
records of the ages, grades, passing marks and attendance 
of a large number of children through as many grades 
as possible. So I write to ask if you know of any pub- 
lication containing them. If not could you publish a re- 
quest in the Journal for principals or superintendents to 
send in to the Journal or else to me a large number of 
such records? 

To study these records it will first be necessary to ar- 
range the names of the children in the order of their 
relative standing for each year. Then all of the names 
of children who move much either up or down in the 
lists from year to year should be taken out and put into 
separate lists. This process should be continued until 
the names left are in so near the same relative order in 
all the lists that chance would account for all differences. 
This makes three classes into which we divide the chil- 
dren, and we can study each class separately. 

Besides, of course, the dullness of the children those at 
the bottom of the list of children who remain in the same 
relative order throughout the whole period may fail for 
any of the following reasons: First, the nature of the 
course of study; second, constant irregularity in attend- 
ance; third, poor teaching, and fourth, an improper sys- 
tem of promotion. Some of the failures due to the 
nature of the course of study are justifiable; but the 
other failures from these children, except those due to 
constant irregularity in attendance when there is no com- 
pulsory education law, are due to inefficiency in the school 
system. The school may also be charged with inefficiency 
if those at the head of the list are not permitted to com- 
plete the course soon enough. 

Those who rise or fall in relative standing do so be- 
cause of conditions that affect some of the children only. 
They may fall because of: First, loss of time for tem- 
porary reasons; second, children reaching their limit in 
intelligence early; third, environment or physical con- 
ditions affecting children adversely, and fourth, different 
kinds of intelligence required for different studies. They 
may rise because of: First, removal of causes that had 
previously kept them low; second, children becoming 
comparatively brighter; third, incentives in environment 
leading to greater effort, and fourth, the introduction of 
studies for which the children have a special aptitude. 
Schools cannot be charged with inefficiency, at least not 
so definitely, because of any of the failures resulting 
from the fall of a child in relative standing nor because 
of not granting extra promotions to those who rise in 
relative intelligence except in so far as the children of 
both classes are affected by the same inefficiency that af- 
fects the other children. 

It is useless to speculate upon what these records may 
show. but I am sure they would throw a great deal of 
light upon our school system. So if you can do anything 
to help get them, it will do great good. 

Yours respectfully, 


R. M. Patterson. 


——O—— 


RH. Ba 


thirty years’ standing I greatly appreciate 


South Carolina: As a subscriber of 


your exce!l- 
lent periodical. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


ANOTHER VICTORY FOR THE “DRYS.” 

The “drys” won another victory in the Su- 
preme.Court of the United States on January 5, 
when the court—this time by a five-to-four opin- 
ionsustained the constitutionality of the Vol- 
stead prohibition-enfércement act, prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of beverages contain- 
ing one half of one per cent. or more of alcohol. 
The court took the ground that, in order to 
make the war-time prohibition effective, it was 
necessary that Congress should define intoxicat- 
ing liquor, and that the definition contained in 
the Volstead Act was not arbitrary. At the same 
time, the court, in a unanimous opinion, sus- 
tained the dismissal of the indictments brought 
against certain brewing companies for manu- 
facturing 2.75 per cent. beer before the Volstead 
Act was passed. 


PROSECUTIONS TO BE BEGUN. 

Assistant Attorney General Frierson, 
has been in charge of the prohibition cases in 
the Supreme Court, announced after the deci- 
sion was rendered that the Department of Jus- 
tice was ready to begin at once the prosecution 
of all persons who have sold beer since the pas- 
sage of the Volstead Act. The Department has 
the names of all persons violating the Act. On 
the same day with the rendering of this decision 
briefs were filed in three cases relating to the 
validity of the federal prohibition amendment. 
Two of these came from the state of New Jer- 
sey, one of them brought by the Liquor Dealers’ 
Association, restricting the state officers from 
making the “dry” laws effective, and the other 
an answer by the state: the third 
by the state of Rhode Island to test the validity 
of the constitutional amendment. 


A BUSY SESSION. 


The session of Congress which convened on 
January 5 promises to be a busy one. Except 
for a brief recess in the summer when the na- 
tional party conventions are in session, it is ex- 
pected to last until the Presidential campaign is 
close at hand. The railroad _ reorganization 
bills, which are now in the hands of a conference 
committee; anti-sedition bills, which have been 
reported in both branches; the proposed federal 


who 


was brought - 


and Covenant goes on without definite result. 
In the absence of instructions from the White 
House, Democratic Senators who see no objec- 
tion to some of the reservations, and would be 
content with minor changes in others, have been 
carrying on negotiations in alliance with or 
under cover of the mild-reservationist Republi- 
cans, in the hope of bringing about a com- 
promise which would be acceptable to Senator 
Lodge and his followers, and would command 
a sufficient number of votes to secure ratifica- 
tion. But, to secure this result, sixty-four votes 
on the final count would be necessary, and to 
get them is a problem. 


TREATY PROSPECTS NOT IMPROVED. 


The prospects of a speedy ratification of the 
Peace Treaty and Covenant are not improved 
by President Wilson’s letter read at the Jackson- 
day dinners at Washington. The President 
said: “We cannot rewrite this treaty. We must 
take it without changes which alter its meaning, 
or leave it,” and he urged that the only way to 
find out what the people want is “to give the 
next election the form of a great and solemn 
referendum.” But that is a course’ which, as 
Mr. Bryan said in his speech on the same occa- 
sion, would mean a delay of at least fourteen 
months, and would then mean success only in 
the event of the Democrats securing two-thirds 
of the next Senate. The Democratic National 
Committee unanimously adopted resolutions 
endorsing the League of Nations, and President 
Wilson’s stand in regard to peace treaty reserva- 
tions. 

OTHER TREATIES IN WAITING. 

Besides the Versailles Peace Treaty and Cove- 
nant, several important treaties await the action 
of the Senate. First in the list is the proposed 
Treaty with France, which President Wilson 
signed when he was on the other side of the 
water, in advance of action by Congress, which, 
when ratified, binds the United States to go to 
the assistance of France, if ever attacked by 
Germany. It coincides closely in its terms 
with the Anglo-French treaty framed at the 
same time, and its effect would be to make a 
new Triple Alliance for the joint resistance of 


possible German aggression. Then, there is the 
long-deferred treaty with Colombia, making a 
settlement for the acquisition of the Panama 
Canal; and there are pending treaties with Aus- 
tria, Poland, and possibly Turkey. 


tribunals to consider labor disputes; bills for 
federal regulation of the meat industry; and 
measures for the deportation of anarchistic 
aliens are scheduled for action. ‘A large num- 
ber of investigations are planned, including the 
coal situation, the Ford-Newberry election con- 
test, the navy awards of decorations, the war 
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TWO GREAT LABOR CONFLICTS OVER. 


Two of the greatest labor conflicts in 


: ur 
expenditures, and the Bolshevik propaganda : , . . 

and activities of the Soviet Russian “ambassn- [istory were ended during the week. On Jan- 
i cae i - Bes “In the Senate. the atY ~ the convention of the United Mine 
ide ° 4s e #4. « svic De . « » oe ° ° 2. 
i . J ‘kere , 7-2 , , G5 

it Peace Treatv and Covenant will bulk large unti! Worker -™ by the overwhelming Stee; = I, we 
ft it is disposed of to 221, affirmed the action of the international 
lf officers in accepting President Wilson’s pro- 

DICKERING OVER “RESERVATIONS.” : 


posal for settling the coal strike, and agreed to 
abide by the decision of the commission named 
to arbitrate the differences. On January 8, the 


modifications of 
the Peace Treaty 


The discussion of possible 
the Lodge “reservations” to 


Stokoe 
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strike in the steel mills and furnaces, called Sep- “Now we must have numerous nurses; 
tember 22, and which originally involved 367,000 py Yert year we'll change the nurse. 
men, was officially called off by the national very ten to Siftecn mamates, 
: , a ’ So’s the patient won't get worse. 
committee, after an all-day -meeting at Pitts- sr ; : 
° Medicine must sure be given,— 
burgh. The strike had been gradually collapsing 


Every time a different one, 


for weeks. Else, before they all are taken, 


EXIT THE SOCIALIST MEMBERS OF THE A new day will Sage SaEee i 
NEW YORK MBLY. ! 
: n ASSEEEL So the nurses (oft called teachers) ; 
The first act of the New York Assembly, when Now began on Tommy dear; j 
it met on January 7, ‘was to expel the five So- And it truly kept them hustling, 
cialist members-elect. This action was taken Carrying out their orders clear. vt 
by a vote of 140 to 6; and it was based, not on “Here, you rascal, take this quickly, 
any particular offence on the part of the mem- Right. away the next js duc. 
¥ ‘ . Scarce came they to know the treatment, 
bers, but on the fact that, as members of the One school year had days too few ' 
- - . 5 . 
Socialist party of America, they were bound by ‘ , 


the constitution of that party, which pledges 
them to the furtherance of the international 
socialist revolution, and to solidarity with the 


As for Thomas,—well, I’m happy 
I am not a little fool. ] 
In his brain a game was playing 


revolutionary party of Soviet Russia; and that By a very modern rule. ' 

their allegiance to their party disqualifies them "Twas like Pussy in the Corner, 

from serving the state. The vote on the resolu- With one corner, Tommy's brain, L 

tion of expulsion came as a dramatic surprise, a — o i of page ._ 

and was vehemently denounced by the members eet tun pire acer ol 

affected. Till at last poor Tommy’s brain i! 
re Was as empty and chaotic 





As a cyclone makes a plain. 
THE BALLAD OF THOMAS THE FOOL. 
When the five long years were ended, 

With the brain ’most black and blue, 

' ; Thomas’ father proudly questioned, 

nee, Nae ee eee So’s to find flee what “ knew. 
When he found his boy knew nothing, , ' 

He was mad enough to swear; 


BY PHILO G. NOON 


Thomas was an ignoramus 
Till he went to Grammar School 
There the Pedagogic Doctors What he said was so poetic 
Said they’d cure the little fool: That to tell it, I don’t dare. ’ 
Said they’d make him wise and learned, * 
With his head so full of brains, 
Folks would know he’d come from Boston, 
Where Minerva thinks she reigns. 


“I will settle,” said he rashly, 
“With those pedagogic fools!” ' rs 
In he rushed upon them hotly ; 
They were calmly planning schools. 
“Say, you blank, blank blunderbusses,” 
Wildly called out Tommy’s dad. 
“Why did you destroy for Thomas 
All the brains he ever had?” 


So these Pedagogic Doctors 
Held a consultation grave 

To decide upon the treatment 
That would little Tommy save. 


“I prescribe Arithmetic and 
Algebra,” quoth Doctor A. 

“Grammar, language, composition,” 
Doctor B was heard to say. 

“U. S. History and Foreign,” 
Doctor C ‘twas spoke up then, 
“And of course some Civics added, 

So’s to make a citizen.” 


One calm look they cast upon him; 
It quite crushed his agitation. 
“Impious man,” they said, “how dare you 
Thus disturb our meditation? 
Failures come in every science, 
We experiment at will; 
You are nothing but a taxpayer, 
You have but to pay the bill.” 


| 
\ Thus the medicines were legion; Meekly out passed Tommy’s papa, 
Reading, Spelling, Penmanship, 


Humbly feeling his mistake. 
Manual Training, Nature Study,— And the Pedagogic Doctors 
All these Thomas had to sip; Calmly talked for science’ sake. 
Drawing, Music, both were added, “Strange,” said they, “that Thomas’ father 
Bookkeeping, Geography, 


Is so very hard to please; 
Calisthenics, Hygiene, and We know why we failed with Thomas, 


Temperance Physiology. We forgot to give Chinese!’ 





If we keep the school children in the mining districts sitting on soap boxes in classrooms 
you will find them standing on soapn boxes ten years from now preaching radicalism. 


—Robert C. Moore, Secretary Illinois State Teachers’ Federation. 
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BOOK TABLE 


OUR NERVOUS FRIENDS. Illustrating the Mastery 
of Nervousness. By Robert S. Carroll, M.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 258 pp. 
Price, $2. 

It is’ refreshing to find a new treatment of an old sub- 
ject. It is a joy to find a wholesome method of treating 
nervous traits, inherited or acquired, and Dr. Robert S. 
Carroll of Asheville, North Carolina, has certainly found 
a way to present a wide range of nervous disorders and 
a wonderfully effective way.of revealing the possibility 
of saving practically every phase of nervous misdirec- 
tion: It is a book of twenty-three (What a choice of 


. number!) exceedingly interesting true stories from real 


life and each a great lesson, sometimes of the wrong way 
and sometimes of the right way. 

The book is almost a series of chapters in Health Hy- 
giene. Any way it is most interestingly healthful. Dr. 
Carroll has made a study of nerves and nervousness. 
In the course of his professional work thousands of in- 
teresting cases have come under his care and observation 
and out of his successful treatment of them he has de- 
duced certain fundamental principles. These principles 
have been made the basis of the chapters of this book. 


LIBERTY, THE GIANT KILLER. By Rebecca Salis- 
bury and William H. Allen. Institute of Public Ser- 
vice, 51 Chambers Street, New York City. Cloth. 96 
pp. 

This is an execeedingly happy title, “Liberty — the 
Giant Killer.” It magnifies the relation of Democracy 
to Autocracy in the Great War, and the way the stories 
of the war are told for third graders is as unique as any- 
thing we have seen in these days of freaks and fairies. 
The illustrations are such as any child can make, such 
as you cannot keep a child from making when once he 
gets started on these straight line boys and girls and ani- 
mals and things. 

The idea of telling the stories of the war in games is 
altogether new so far as we know, and the games are so 
simple that any third graders can play them. We have 
had no opportunity to see the warf-story games of this 
book in action, but we can but believe that they will be 
irresistible in any school. 


THE PRIXIE IN SCHOOL. By Laura’ Rountree 
Smith. Illustrated in color by Clara Powers Wilson. 
Chicago: The A. C. McClurg Company. Cloth. 

Laura Rountree Smith is one of captivating writers 
for children. In this series there have already been “The 
Prixie in the House” and “The Prixie Outdoors.” We 
make no attempt to describe anything in Prixie style of 
having the fairies make doughnuts, learn music and a 
lot of other things in school. 

HIGH BENTON. By William Heyliger. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.50, net. 
We can do no better service to our readers than to en- 

dorse most heartily this statement: “‘High Benton’ is 
more than a story for boys — it is a novel for boys, 
painted on a broad canvas, and bringing in all those in- 
cidents, emotions, thoughts and adventures that go to 
mould a boy and shape him into the pattern of a man. It 
is the story of a boy’s growth, mental and moral, and his 
development from a _ good-natured, indifferent boy, 
whose horizon is bounded by the narrow confines of his 
own little town, into a manly youth, strong and wide- 
visioned.”. The Appletons’ books have a_ personality 
which prevents their being run in any traditional mould 
and equally prevents their spilling all over everything as 
is a fashion with many storiettes of the day. 


FRENCH FAIRY TALES. Translated by M. Carey. 
Eight illustrations. by E. Boyd Smith. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 300 pp. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 

This companion piece to Belgian Fairy Tales comes 
at a good time. There is a viciously mischievous at- 
tempt on the part of a class of people whose motive 
is unfathomable to undervalue the French at this 
time, and it is of the utmost importance that our 
people, young and old, read these French Fairy 
Tales to keep us in sympathy with the people who 
more than any other prevented the Kaiser from rul- 
ing the whole earth. 

There are thirty or more tales in this collection, 
with some capital pictures by E. Boyd Smith. The 
very titles are tempting: “The Legend of the Lake of 
Issarles,” “The Fairies and the Two Hunchbacks,” 
“The Skilful Thief,” “The King’s Three Sons,” “The 
Hare, the Bear, and the Fox”—and many another. 
The tales are interesting to older readers, too, as 
typical specimens of folk lore from the French prov- 
inces, throwing light on manners and customs. 


GRAND DADDY WHISKERS, M. D. By Nellie M. 
Leonard. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. Fully illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 
Whoever has seen the other books by Nellie M. 

Leonard as she characterizes the various members ot 

the gray mouse tamily will readily appreciate the fun 

that is in store for them when Grand Daddy Whis- 
kers is personified as a family physician. 


MACHINE TOOL OPERATION, THE LATHE, 
BENCH WORK AND WORK AT THE FORGE. 
By Henry D. Burghardt, Jersey City. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Incorporated. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 

This text is a much needed book in all tool-using 
school courses. It meets the new need in a simple 
and sensible way. Any boy who uses hand tools or 
machine tools will find this book a valuable com- 
panion for work and an invaluable guide in prepar- 
ing for the use of tools 


MARJORIE DAW, GOLIATH, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. The River- 
side Literature Series. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin. Company. 

It is cause for sincere appreciation of good litera- 
ture that the New York State Elementary Syllabus 
in Language and Literature list as a requirement for 
reading in the second half of the eighth year such 
American literature as Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
“Marjorie Daw,” “Goliath,” “The Little Violinist,” 
“Our New Neighbors at Ponkapoag,’ “A Christmas 
Fantasy, With a Moral,” and “The Cruise of the 
Dolphin.” 
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Oculists and Physicians 

Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Ey2s ma: years before it was 

offere:| as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a lKeliable Relief for Byes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby's 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interested 

write for Book of the Bye Free. MURINE EYR 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IIL 
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“Are You Teaching Agriculture in Your Schools ? 


| Our Stencils Were Prepared Especially to Help You 


These Stencils are perforated patterns of our large lecture 
charts. Each set consists of from ten to fifteen sheets; each 
sheet is 30 x 38 inches. 

With them your pupils can make charts on the blackboard 
or permanent paper or cloth charts for your school. 


SUBJECTS 


THE FOOD VALUE 1. Corn Is King 8. Weeds Mean Waste 
» IN THE MILK i 2. Alfalfa on Every Farm 9. Home Economics and Sani- 
PRODUCED BY THIS COW Hi 3. A Fertile Soil Means a tation 


Prosperous People 10, Fight the Fly 
IN ONE YEAR WAS EQUAL } 4. Live Stock on Every Farm 11. Great Forward Movement 


5. The Cow Makes Farming m Education 
More Profitable 


| ——— 


COW GREATEST PRODUCER 
OF HUMAN FOOD 





TO THE FOOD VALUE IN 





12. Diversified Farmi 
THE BODIES OF THESE i 6. Greater Profits from the ———_ for 
Oat Crop 18 Meme. Canal = ; 
he Col 
FWE 1100 U8. STEERS 7. Make More from Your Farm Pack Methoa the Cold 
Poultry 
We also have stencils on the following subjects pfepared 
@ especially for use in schools using the Rotation Plan for Vitat- 


izing the Teaching of Agriculture. 
Rope Knots—Second Year's Work 
Making Things—Second Year's Work 
Carpentry Work—Third Year's Work 
Each set of charts covers one subject; no set covers all subjects. 
These stencils make the study of agriculture simple, practical and interesting. 
Any child, in the primary grades as well as in the upper grades in both town and country schools, 
can use them, 
We will loan them to any teacher for the mere cost of postage — from 6 to 24 


Sample Stencil from Cow Set 
Full Size Stencil 30x38 inches 


cents per set ac- 














cording to the distance from Chicago. ; 
If you shou.d decide to keep the stencils permanently, we will sell them to you at 50 cents a set. 
Write now for our new stencil plan and list of booklets and other aids to teaching agriculture. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


P.G.HOLDEN DIRECTOR 
HARVESTER BLDG. CHICAGO 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 








EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





department is open to contribu- 
mend ftom anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of scbool work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


out” of Colorado College, for he is 
president of Marietta College at a sal- 
ary of $5,000, with presidential home, 
and his daughter as secretary. 
CONNECTICUT. 
SOUTHINGTON. The teachers 
were voted a raise with only one 
“No” in the town meeting. 


ditions which imperil the health and 
impede progress in regular school 
work. Dr. Burke is a graduate of the 
University of Iowa and has had con- 
siderable office practice as well as ex- 
perience in the Walter Keed Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., during his ser- 
vice in the United States Army. 

On December 1, 1919, Lieutenant 
Carl C. Horan reported to take 
charge of the R. O. T. CG 


in the 

GEORGIA. Marshalltown, Iowa, High School 

= . . g Ol. 

ATLANTA. A probationary class Jieutenant Horan succeeds Captain 

FEBRUARY. for suspended pupils forced back into J. E. O’Prien, who has been detailed 

93-28: Department of Superintend- the public schools by the compulsory to report for duty at Camp Pike, Ark 
ence, N. E. A. Cleveland. education act is. being planned by The complete order for uniforms 
23: School Garden Association of Superintendent W. F. Dykes. and equipment has been practically 
America... Hotel Statler, Clrarphy, Incorrigible pupils who have not filled by the government, work is pro- 


Richmond, Indiana. 


iu 


ARIZONA. 
If the Smith-Towner bill becomes 
a law Arizona will be a beneficiary to 
the extent of about $235,000. 


_ 


CALIFORNIA. 
LOS ANGELES. Mrs. Susan M. 
Dorsay has a salary of $8,000 and’ is 
elected for a term of four years. 


COLORADO. 
COLORADO — SPRINGS. The 


Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of College Professors, — Ed- 
mund H. Hollands, F. S. Deibler, 
George Lefevre, John L. Lowes and 
H. A. Miller — in the November-De- 
cember Bulletin af the Association 
make an eighty-page report on the 
dismissal of Dean Edward S. Parsons 
of Colorado College. It is apparently 
the most searching report issued by 
the A. A. C. P. Dean Parsons 
should thank fortune that he was “let 





been suspended also will be placed 
in this class. Four youngsters under 
fifteen years of age were suspended at 
the last term, and these will form the 
nucleus of the new class. It probably 
will be located at the Boys’ High 
School. 

“We have long felt the need of a 
complete probationary school,” said 
the superintendent, “but until now it 
has not been absolutely necessary. 
We expect the bond issue proposal 
to make possible this advance also.” 





IOWA. 

MARSHALLTOWN. — The board 
of education in Marshalltown, Iowa, 
has recently established a dental clinic 
with Dr. R. E. Burke in charge. 
Working in co-operation with the 
school nurse Dr. Burke is examining 
the teeth of all the pupils and is 
recommending, when conditions war- 
rant it, that immediate attention be 
given by the pupils’ regular dentist. 
Frée treatment in the clinic will be 
given only to those who cannot afford 
payment and are suffering from con- 


gressing splendidly and there is an 
enthusiastic interest manifest. Basket 
ball teams have been organized to 
compete for cadet honors in the gym- 
nasium during the winter months. 


MAINE. 

FOXCROFT. Edwin P. Sampson, 
who was recently elected principal of 
Foxcroft Academy, is an educator of 
wide experience. He graduated from 
Bates College in the class of 1873, 
was principal of Foxcroft Academy 
four years, principal of Saco High 





OSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Ex- 
aminations of candidates for 
certificates of qualification to serve 
as teachers and nurses in the public 
schools of Boston will be held in the 
Boston Normal School-house, Hunting- 
ton avenue, near the Fenway, during 
the week beginning Monday, Jan- 
uary 26, 1920 
Circulars containing detailed in- 
formation with respect to these ex- 
aminations may be obtained by 
plication to the undersigned. 


THORNTON D. APOLLONIO, 


ap- 


Secretary, School Committee. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 








the book quickly goes to ruin. 


There is only one salvation for books that have begun to 
show the effects of hard usage—give them the supporting 


protection of 


olden Book Covers 


The tough, fibrous covers that take all the hard knocks 


instead of the book. 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


School Books Beginning to Show Wear? 


About this time of the year unprotected school books 
begin to show wear—and once the depreciation starts 


MASSACHUSETTS 














School, seven years, Thornton 
Academy, sixteen years; submaster, 
Mackenzie School, Dobb’s_ Ferry, 
N. Y., five years: senior master, 
Yeates School, Lancaster, Pa., eight 
years. Last June he withdrew from 
the Yeates School with the full in- 
tention of retiring from school work, 
but at the earnest solicitation of the 
trustees of Foxcroft Academy con- 
sented to again become principal of 
Foxcroft Academy. Foxcroft Aca- 
demy has an enrollment of 214 stu- 
dents and nine instructors. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Classes in painting 
and decorating as a part of the prac- 
tical arts courses in the public schools 
and establishment of trade schools 
for all branches of the building trades 
were advocated by epeakers at the 
twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the Society of Master House Painters 
and Decorators of Massachusetts, 
held in Boston recently. 

Henry B. Kelley, an instructor in 
the North Bennet Street School and 
chairman. of the committee on trade 
schools, emphasized the necessity of 
the trade school as a means of sup- 
plying capable apprentices for the 
building trades. The convention 
voted, upon Mr. Kelley’s motion, to 
prepare resolutions urging the state 
commission on education to establish 
classes in painting and decorating in 
schools throughout Massachusetts. 

Dr. D. Louis Ireton, chairman of 
the trade education committee of thr 
international association, declared 
that the solution of the present indus- 
trial unrest lay in training the youth 
of the nation for more efficiency in 
some particular vocation and pointed 
out that the trade school helped to 
reduce labor turnover. 

An increase of more than 140 per 
cent. over last year in the number of 
students enrolle1 in thé school of 
education is reported at Boston Uni- 
versity for the first week of the 1920 
semester. A total of 182 students 
are enrolled this year as against 
seventy-five in the last semester. 

The school of education furnishes 
an advanced course for normal school 
graduates. After completing the 
four-year normal school course a 
student is eligible. A degree of S. B. 
is awarded at the end of the two-year 
course. 


BROOKFIELD. The school com- 
mittee has increased the pay of 
Brookfield teachers approximately 
$100 each a year, to date from Jan- 
uary 1. 

The teachers asked for a $200 raise, 
but the committee thought one-half 
of that was all that the town could 
afford at this time. 


CARLISLE. Herman C. Knight 
of Townsend has been elected super- 
intendem of schools in the district 
made up of Carlisle, Acton, Littleton 
and Westford. He comes from the 
Ashby, Lunenburg and Townsend dis- 
trict and succeeds Frank H. Hill, who 
has been. superintendent for nine 
years. Mr. Hill has resigned to ac- 
cept a position in Marblehead, Mass. 

WALTHAM. Increases in salaries 
of Waltham school teachers, ranging 
from $100 to $350, effective February 
1, have been announced by the Wal- 
tham school committee. The in- 
creases will benefit teachers, special 
instructors, principals, school depart- 
ment clerks and janitors. The teach- 
ers asked for a flat increase of $400. 

Kindergarten assistants will receive 
a $100 increase, making their salary 
$850. Fourteen high school teachers 
will receive a $250 increase, bringing 
their salary to $1,550. Principal B. 
W. Drake of the North Grammar 
School and Principal \W. N. Crocker 
of the South Grammar will get $400 
more, advancing their salaries to 
$2,700. 

Seventy-nine eighth grade women 
teachers will get increases of $250, 
This will bring their salary up to 
$1,450. Other teachers of the same 





grade, with less experience, will re- 
ceive $1,350. Men teachers in the 
high schools will get an increase of 
$350 each, making their salary $2,200. 

Willis L. Eaton, principal of the 
Waltham High School, will receive 
$3,000, an increase of $300. 

Superintendent of Schools Charles 
N. Perkins received $500 increase, 
making his salary $3,500. 





MICHIGAN, 


DETROIT. The best estimate of 
the city’s probable population places 
it as more than a million. 





MISSOURI. 

SPRINGFIELD. As a result of 
the plan originated by Superintendent 
W. W. Thomas it required but one 
hour’s time to organize every section 
of the public school system of this 
city into Government Savings So- 
cieties. In that period one hundred 
and forty-eight societies were organ- 
ized with a total membership of 5,605 
pupils formally pledged to save at 
least $1,500 monthly and invest it in 
War Savings Stamps. As-a_ pre- 
liminary to the work of organization 
Superintendent Thomas called a meet- 
ing of the principals of the scho +s 
two days before the schools were cr- 
eanized and explained the plan in con- 
junction with L. W. King of the 
savings organization of the Eighth 
Federal Reserve District. The prin- 
cipals then organized the teachers 
of their schools so that the teacher of 
each room was prepared to put the 
plan into operation at the same time. 





in their own language. 


ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades, 
5 Cents 








The Arlo Plan 


Thousands of young people go through our school systems and emerge 
unable to read and understand the current literature on politics or patri- 
otism. A page of print to them is made up, not of a big thought, or an 
| important idea, but three hundred words to recognize and pronounce. 
Impression and expression go hand in hand in reading by the ARLO 
PLAN. It trains pupils to grasp the main thoughts and to express them 


By Bertua B. Ann 
Ernest Cops 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY _| 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. | 


| 
CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades | 

50 Cents 
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The Best 
Resolution 


Any Teacher 


Can Make 


ESOLVE now to end the danger of per- 
manent or temporary loss of income through 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, which 

faces every unprotected teacher. 
Every year one out of every six teachers is de- 


prived of all or part of her income from these 
causes. 







Loss of salary, even for a time, means serious inroads on the savings account, and often real distress. 


Start the new year right by joining the thousands of other teachers who are positively protected by the 


T. C. U,, at a cost of less than five cents a day. 


OPINIONS OF WELL KNOWN EDUCATORS 


F, A. OWEN, Publisher of Normal] Instructor-Primary 
Plans, Says: 

“The plan of the company is ideal. Its policies 
assure Teachers a fixed income in the event of Sick- 
ness, Quarantine or Accident. I recommend it to all 
teachers.” 

EDITH A. LATHROP, Assistant in Rural Education, 
U. S. Bureau of Education, says: 

“Holding, as I do, a position that requires travel, 
I consider protection in case of accident a necessity. 
I selected the T. C. U. because it gave me the bene- 
fits of both accident and sickness for a sum that other 
companies investigated required for accident alone.” 
DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor of Journal of Education, 

Boston, Mass., says: 

“So far as we know, the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
of Lincoln, Neb. When a teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively easy to make a sacrifice 
that will provide for catastrophe. It is a case in 


How the T. C. VU. 


OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are dis- 


which you win whether you win or lose. If you do 
not meet the catastrophe you are in luck, and if you 
do you are in luck. ‘Heads or tails’ you win.” 
FRED M. HUNTER, Superintendent of Schools, Oak- 
land, Cal., says: 
__“The Teachers Casualty Underwriters are all 
right. They are an old line company and backed by 
some of the squarest and best business men in Lin- 
coln. I know personally the officers and management 
of the company. You can rely upon them absolutely. 
I have a policy, myself, with them. I have never 
known them to fail to come squarely up to their 
obligations.” 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Editor of Sferra Edu- 
cational News, San Francisco, says: 

: “One thing impressed me—that was regarding the 
claim of Elton Fulmer, and the manner in which the 
case was handled, the claim being paid so promptly. 
This ‘is an indication of the business-like way in 
which you conduct the Underwriters.” j 


Will Protect. YOU 


Y OU Will be Pald $11.67 n Week when: you are 


abled by sickness or accident. (It pays for days : quarantined, so that your salary is stopped. This 
—weeks—or months—whether your salary continues insures your income. Regular policy’ pays for>quaran- 
or not: For injury, for twelve months from date of tine after first week; special policy pays’ for one or 


disability; for sickness that confines you to the house, 
for six months.) This will help you to pay your doc- 
and other bills which come with 


more days of quarantine. 
OU May Receive the following fnstead of monthly 





tor and your nurse, ; iam: ff - 4 x pay : 
sickness or injuries. No benefits paid unless attended within Un dete you prefer, by making requést 
by physician at least once a week. Broken Arm, above elbow,........!3. $ 85.00 
OU will be paid $25.00.a month for a period of ill- Broken Arm, below elbow -....%.....! 50.00 
ness that does not ‘confine you to the house but oe. Gee See eee 100.00 
keeps you from your work and requires medical at- BTORGm TROON casires tsb eiscccteue 75.00 
tention at least once a week. This will pay your Bromen COM oss odo ces \cheeesus 50.00 | 
board while you get well and strong. You will not Disiocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist.. 60.00 
have to, overtax your strength by returning to work Dislocated Mee Gass oc csc cctendsue 60.00 
before you should. Disldcated Bemee ccc édeb 6s. sh Was ot d 35.00 
, 5 Surgeon bills for minor accidents not 
Oo PERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition to ie Se eT an 11.67 
other benefits after your policy has been main- : . 
tained in continuous force for One year. [* Pays for accidental loss of 
cf . , In the Annual Increase Insurance After 
scess, B TRIM yin 6.6 b 4:50 + abate eke ke 2.0 : 1 r 
Boe a Nose ee ee ' 2-00 aig First Year for Five Years Fifth Year 
Removal Of Hoth WORBIW:. <2 ce cccactae 10.00 Life $1,000 $100.00 $1,500 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy ........... 15.00 Both hands 1,000 100.00 1,500 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kid- goth feet 1,000 100.00 1,500 
nev. Mastoiditis, Tetanus ......... 25.00 Both eyes 1,000 100.00 1,500 
ri xe ; One hand 500 50.00 750 
OSPITAL BENEFIT—A 20% increase in monthly One foot 500 50.00 750 
sick benefits for two months when you are con- One eye 333 33.33 500 


fined in an established hospital. 


We Want to Tell You What Other 


Teachers Say of the T. C. U. 


All Benefits Doubled for Travel Accidents 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. Us, 441 T. Ce U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


| 
| 








As the first step toward making this most important 
resolution, send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. 
Protection in detail and shows you what hundreds of 
teachers all over the country think of it. Mail the cou- 
pon today. It places you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


441 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and | 


l 
| 
1 
| booklet of testimonials. 
H 
I 
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»  # . TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. * ¥ 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
“ow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh; Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


TEACHERS! 








WE CAN PLACE “You IN GOOD POSITIONS. 


REGISTER NOW, 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS! “3.oGhene Give US REREAD 
COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY **’?stanscs’ “~ Denver, Colorado 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty 
Established 1890 


years of successful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Eiward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 








The efficiency with which the schools 
were ‘organized has established a 
record for the state and it is doubtful 




















Go to Europe at Our Expense 


A few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plan and programs. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, 
Box Y 426, Wilmington, Delaw are 


What Do 
You Need 


For Your 


SCHOOL 
LIBRARY ? 


We can send 





it to you 


Library Supplies Department 


Democrat 
Printing Company 





Madison, Wisconsin 











if it has been surpassed elsewhere 
throughout the country. 








MONTANA. 
All professors and instructors in 
all state educational institutions have 
been voted an increase in salary. 





NEW JERSEY. 

PLAINFIELD. Superintendent 
Henry M. Maxson of Plainfield, N. J., 
who has annually made arrangements 
for a special train for the school men 
from New York, New Jersey and 
New England to the February meet- 
ing of the National Superintendents 
Association, has completed arrange- 
ments with the Pennsylvania for a 
train to leave New York at 8.30 p. m. 
on Saturday, February 21, arriving in 
Cleveland about noon Sunday. This 
gives the school men the annual op- 
portunity for social fellowship on the 
train Sunday forenoon. 

Superintendent Maxson has _ se- 
cured a ruling from the Treasury De- 
partment that school people whose 
expenses are paid out of state or city 
taxes are exempt from the govern- 
ment tax. The fare one way, from 
New York, for superintendents will, 
therefore, be approximately $20, in- 
cluding sleeper. It is hoped that a 
further reduction may be obtained in 
the shape of a round-trip ticket for 
one and one-third fare. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. For the first time 
at the University of Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Commerce students are ad- 
mitted on a co-operative basis. The 
co-operative experiment has proved so 
successful in the Engineering College 
that it was decided to extend its ap- 
plication. To make greater the prob- 
ability of success, the co-operative 
feature of the college was placed un- 
der the control of Dean Herman 
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Schneider. There are now 500 co- 
operatives in the Commerce College 
and the system seems to be working 
nicely. 

The upward bound in registration 
applies to the night as well as to the 
day colleges. More out-of-town men 
and women than ever before are seiz- 
ing the opportunities furnished by the 
university for getting an academic 
education by night study. The night 
college has brought the university inte 
touch with the working people and 
makes it more popular with the rank 
and file of the citizenship of the city. 
Late returns are expected to bring the 
total enrollment to, 800 students in the 
night courses. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN. Miss Charlotte 
MacDougall, at present director of 
physical education for Spokane, 
Wash., has been appointed professor 
of social hygiene at the Northern Nor- 
mal and Industrial School and took 
up her new duties January 5, with 
the opening of the winter quarter’s 
work. She has had experience as 
direc tor of recreation and gymnastics 
in the settlement houses of Toronto 
and Montreal, was physical director 
of the Walla Walla, Wash., High 
School, instructor in playgrounds 
course at the University of Montana 
and instructor in physical education 
at the Oregon Agricultural College. 
She will have charge of several Hy- 
giene courses at the Normal School 
and will also direct certain phases of 
playground activities in the 1920 sum- 
mer school, 


WISCONSIN. 

State Superintendent C. P. Cary is- 
sues one of the most elaborate and 
discriminating reports on the salaries 
of everyone connected with educa- 
tional work. It is of inestimable ser- 
vice to the profession. 

Several Wisconsin cities are to 
have new evening classes in various 
engineering subjects, conducted by 
the University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension Division, and opening 
shortly after the first of the year. 
Many of the classes will be for sol- 
dier bonus students only. 








SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOI, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca: 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for thq 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 

















EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It ams 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whetker 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Sumner 


sessions, Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
BOSTON, MASS 


a) ~ HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


' 
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Janesville is to have two classes, 
one in shop sketching and one in 
shop mathematics, conducted at 
the plant of the Samson Tractor 
Company. 

Racine is to have three, an auto- 
mobile course, with forty men al- 
ready enrolled, a course in shop 
mathematics which has seventy-five 
men enrolled, and a course in gas 
and oil engines with twenty men 
enrolled. 

Fort Atkinson is to have an au- 
tomobile course, for which forty- 
two men have already enrolled. 

Milwaukee will have a course in 
steam boilers and sixty-five men 
are planning to study. A class in 
heat which was started recently 
for advanced steam engineers has 
an enrollment of thirty-four. 
Thirteen school janitors are taking 
an advanced course in steam heat- 
ing. 

Madison plants will have three 
classes, of about fifteen men each, 
in advanced gas engine, shop 
mathematics, and shop sketching 
courses. 


BELOIT. Beginning January 1 the 
teachers have an increase of $20 a 
month. 

RACINE. The maximum § ele- 
mentary salary is $1,500. 


” 
* 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 
Yale 


The Yale corporation has ap- 
pointed Professor David Stanley 
Smith to be dean of the Yale 
School of Music, it has been an- 
nounced. He succeeds Dr. Horatio 
Parker, who died recently. Dean 
Smith has been a member of the 
faculty since 1903 and is a Yale 
graduate of the class of 1900. 

The leave of absence granted tc 
Professor Max Farrand has been 
extended through the college year 
1920-21, to enable him to complete 
work undertaken as general direc- 
tor of the commonwealth fund of 
New York. 





Harvard 


Dr. Richard Clark Cabot, physi- 
cian, social worker and _ author, 
was yesterday appointed professor 
of social ethics at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

He is now professor of clinical 
medicine at the Harvard Medical 
School, and is chief of the West 
medical service at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, which con- 
nections he will retain. 

For more than twenty years he 
has been connected with the Har- 
vard Medical School. During the 
war he served as a major in the 
medical corps in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital Unit at Bordeaux, 
and was attached to the Red Cross 
for refugee work. He was made 
lieutenant-colonel in October, 1918. 

Dr. Cabot was born in Brookline, 
1868, and was graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1889, and from the 
medical school in 1892. 


Johns Hopkins 

Johns Hopkins University will 
open an extension course in marine 
engineering and _ navigation on 
Monday evening. The first class is 
scheduled to meet at 7.30 o’clock. 

Those who wish. to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity will not 
be reauired to have a high school 
education 





# * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * * 





OUR RECOMMENDATION to a position practically means appointment in these 
4 days of effort to find suitable candidates for vacan- 
cies unexpectedly occurring. A Long Island$principal came to our office on December 29 and 
Jooked over the credentials of a teacher for his seventh grade. She was too far away for him 
to see, and he expected to interview other candidates while attending the Principal Con- 
ference in Syracuse. On January 2 our M S telegram last night from saying: 
candidate wrote us: ‘I received a EAN ‘Will you accept position at ? Wire 
me immediately. Other applicants waiting.’ 1 wired reply this mornip accepting 
the position and saying that I should arrive on January 4 eek fir. Bardeen, 


the ‘camailate fate the” requirements these "is an abe oe PPOINTMENT. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTII AVE. 
DE SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 











25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 

Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 

with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 

Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 

tion, etc., sent free. 





Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becommend@s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN ::: T , introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN EACHERS AGENCY Schools and Famili 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachert and has filled hur- 


J dreds of high grade positions (up te. 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need 8 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © tu Teen ptaing, Boston” 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1865 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE : : 
Between 34th and Sth Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros. free to school officials, 








THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


AGENCY 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 




















We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP | teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. Gr Boston, Mass, 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 





Long Distance felephone 












SSadecter Gonssnenencusecrsermnerareta on teen 
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Typewriting with Victrola, High School of Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 


The Victrola 


as an aid to commercial studies 
Typewriting and Penmanship 


The mastery of RHYTHM is a prime requisite to success in speedy and accurate typewriting and in flowing and 
graceful penmanship. 

MUSIC will evoke a decided rhythmic response from the fingers in any typewriting 
or penmanship drill. IT ELIMINATES: stiffness, awkwardness, self-consciousness and 
drudgery. IT SECURES: agility, accuracy, precision, uniformity and interest. 


Try these Victor Records 


for Typewriting and Penmanship 


Illinois Loyalty March 1 18382 Eros Waltz 35228 
Chicago We’re True to You) Golden Trumpets—Schottische 


General Pershing March , Esmeralda— Waltz Hesitation 
Repasz March j - Cecile—Waltz Hesitation 


; 
} 35373 

Forget-Me-Not Waltz In Lilac Time—March i] 35397 
- ) 

) 


Felicia Waltz Clayton’s Grand March 


On the Wing Galop las Patriotic Medley March \ 35657 
Military Escort March ; Standard Bearer March ) 


Shorthand Dictation 


The Victrola is an ever-ready dictator; in class and out of class; for regular drill or 
special and extra study. 
It allows the teacher to give personal attention to the students as they take notes. 
It admits of frequent repetition for testing and increasing speed. It presents varied 
voice qualities with perfect enunciation and diction. 
See the Victor Record Catalog under “Recitations” for Victrola XXV 
suitable material. especially manufactured 
For further information, consult any Victor dealer, or for School use 


write to ; - 
When the Victrola is not in use, 


Educational Department the horn can be placed under the 
° ° ° instrument safe and secure from 
Victor Talking Machine Co, danger, and the cabinet can be 


locked to protect it from dust and 


Camden, N. zs promiscuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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